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PLYMOUTH, THE GATEWAY OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


By Henry H. Metcalf. 


New Hampshire has long been 
known as “The Switzerland of Amer- 
ica.” For generations past the lover 
of the beautiful in nature, the health- 
hunter, and the pleasure-seeker, in 
other sections of the country and in 
the crowded cities. of the land, have 
turned their attention hither during 
the summer months or vacation 
period of the year in constantly 
increasing numbers till, in the later 
years, there has been hardly a town 
within the limits of the state that has 
not been the temporary abiding place 
of individuals and families from 
abroad, who have sought and found 
therein recuperation for their 
exhausted energies, health, vigor, and 
inspiration for the work of life in their 
respective fields of every-day effort. 

But, while there is no considerable 
section of the state which is not 
favored with its own peculiar natural 


charms, it is in what is generally 
known as the lake and mountain re- 
gion, lying mainly north of the Capi- 
tal City, that nature’s charms are 
most profusely presented. 

It is the purpose of the writer, in 
the limited space accorded this article 
with its accompanying illustrations, 
to call the reader’s attention to one 
of our New Hampshire towns, which, 
if not without a peer, certainly has no 
superior in the state when its location 
and natural charms are considered in 
connection with its social, education- 
al, industrial, and general business 
advantages, whether it be with refer- 
ence to a summer abode for health, 
recreation or pleasure, or a perma- 
nent abiding place for the man still 
in active life or him who seeks retire- 
ment therefrom. Such is the town 
of Plymouth, in the county of Graf- 
ton, which has divided with Haverhill 








for more than a century past the 
honors of the county seat, and has 
been the home of a thrifty, indus- 
trious, intelligent, and patriotic peo- 
ple, into whose midst there have 
come, during the last half of this 
period especially, hundreds and 
thousands of visitors in the summer 
time, some for a brief stay and others 
for a protracted sojourn, who have 
recognized and appreciated the 
attractions of the place, beautiful in 
its surroundings, and its outlook 
commanding broad stretches of inter- 
vale, picturesque hillsides, and grand 
old mountains, and who have found 
also the advantages which go with 
cultured, intelligent, and prosperous 
citizenship. 

No purpose is entertained of pre- 
senting here even an outline of the 
settiement, growth, and development 
of this typical New England town; 
but those who desire to follow the 
same in accurate detail, from the 
grant by Gov. Benning Wentworth 
in 1763 to the present dav, through 
the various stages of progress from 
the scattered log cabins and the prim- 
itive furnishings, implements, and 
methods of the early settlers to the 
comfortable, elegant, and finely fur- 
nished homes, wide, shaded streets, 
well appointed stores and offices, fine 
public buildings, and fruitful sur- 
rounding farms which now are noted, 
will soon have the opportunity of so 
doing, since a carefully compiled his- 
tory of the town, the work upon 
which was commenced by the late 
Rev. Moses T. Runnells and has 
been completed by the Hon. Ezra S. 
Stearns, late secretary of state, both 
of whose names are a guaranty of ac- 
curacy and care, has been completed 
for the press and will soon be issued. 
Nor is it improper to say in this con- 
nection that not only the people of 
Plymouth but all those interested in 
New Hampshire local history, either 
in or out of the state, are to be con- 
gratulated that the record of a town, 
whose history is replete with so much 
that appeals to family, local, and pub- 
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lic pride, whose citizenship has fur- 
nished so many examples of devotion 
to patriotism and humanity, has been 
prepared by those so eminently quali- 
fied for the work. 

Situated something more than fifty 
miles above Concord and fifteen or 
twenty northwest from Lake Winni- 
piseogee, at the point where the his- 
toric Baker's river joins the Pemige- 
wasset, Plymouth occupies the very 
gateway to the great mountain region 
of the state; the one valley, roman- 
tically beautiful, leading up to grand 
old Moosilauke; the other, over 
meadows broader and more charm- 
ing if possible, up through the nar- 
row defiles and under the frowning 
cliffs of the famous “Notch” into the 
heart of the Franconias. In the 
earlier days of “mountain travel,” 
and even long before, the town was a 
great stage center and the seat of an 
extensive trade; but it was the con- 
struction of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal railroad, reaching this place 
in 1850, that brought new life and 
increased importance, and gave the 
town the commanding position 
among the summer resorts of the 
state which it held for a long series 
of vears and retains in a large meas- 
ure up to the present time, though 
the extension of the line to the Con- 
necticut valley, and up the Ammon- 
oosuc to Littleton, and later to Faby- 
an’s at the foot of the Presidential 
range, as well as Lancaster and 
Jefferson, and the subsequent con- 
struction of the Pemigewasset valley 
line to North Woodstock, have 
opened up to ready access other 
attractive regions which have _ be- 
come the resort of thousands of peo- 
ple through the summer season and 
will be visited by ever increasing 
thousands in the years to come. 

Nearly simultaneous with the com- 
pletion of the railroad to Plymouth 
came the construction of the capa- 
cious and widely famous hostelry 
known as the Pemigewasset house, 
an enterprise projected and carried 
out by the railroad company. And 
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right here it may properly be said 
that no agency ever accomplished 
more for the development of the re- 
sources and the promotion of the 
prosperity of the state than the old 
Boston, Concord & Montreal rail- 
road corporation, especially during 
the long period when its affairs were 
under the management of John E. 
Lyon of Boston, president, and Jo- 
seph A. Dodge, superintendent, with 
its office headquarters in Plymouth, 
where Mr. Dodge long had his home 
and was a familiar figure in the busi- 
ness circles of the town. 

A large and imposing structure, 


ing place. Electric lights, a fine 
water works system, concrete side- 
walks, and other modern advantages 
enhance the comfort of the people 
and the business facilities of the 
place, with well appointed stores and 
shops in every line of trade, are sur- 
passed in none and equaled in few 
New England villages of its size. 
There are several substantial brick 
blocks occupied by stores and offices, 
the largest of which also contains a 
fine opera house, in which most pub- 
lic entertainments are given. 

In the two hundred or more dwell- 
ings embraced in the village, among 
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with accommodations for several 
hundred guests, the Pemigewasset 
house forms a commanding center- 
piece for the village, which is located 
mainly on the hillside to the west of 
the railroad and is generously laid 
out, with wide streets, now finely 
shaded, the main street, on the central 
section of which the business portion 
of the village is located, running 
nearly parallel with the railroad and 
the river. Splendid scenic views are 
had from almost every point in the 
village, embodying river and inter- 
vale, field and forest, hillside and 
mountain top, making it, as has been 
said, not only attractive as a summer 
resort but also as a permanent abid- 


which are many elegant homes, reside 
the larger portion of the two thou- 
sand inhabitants of the town (1,972 
by the census of 1900), though in the 
sixteen thousand acres of the town’s 
area are included many fine farms, 
whereon agriculture is pursued with 
success. In its church privileges and 
educational advantages, Plymouth 
stands well to the front. Indeed, 
so far as the latter are concerned, it 
is surpassed by no town in the state, 
the fine town system of schools in- 
cluding a high school for which a 
spacious brick building is just being 
completed at a cost of $40,000, being 
supplemented by the state normal 
school, here located (which, by the 
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way, has charge of the graded schools 
of the village, conducting them as 
model schools), while the famous 
Holderness Episcopal School for 
Boys lies just across the river, in 
ready access. 

As in most New England towns, 
the first church established in Ply- 
mouth was the Congregational, its 
services, as elsewhere, being sup- 
ported by the town. The Plymouth 
Congregational church was organ- 
ized in fact by some of the early set- 
tlers, April 16, 1764, before leaving 
their former homes in the town of 
Hollis, and the first pastor, the Rev. 
Nathan Ward, secured. He accom- 
panied them to their settlement in the 
wilderness, preaching his first sermon 
for them in the cabin of Col. David 
Webster, on the present site of the 
Pemigewasset house, May 19 of that 
year, but was not installed until July 
10 of the year following, 1765. In 
1767, the first church, of logs, was 
erected at the foot of Ward’s Hill, 
though not fully completed for some 
three vears. This was the first 
church built in the state to the north 
or west of Boscawen, and it is noted 
that at this time the population of the 
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town had reached 227, the town then 
including a large territory now em- 
braced in other towns since consti- 
tuted. A new frame church on 
Ward’s Hill, of larger proportions, 
was commenced in 1787, demanded 
by the increased population, then ex- 
ceeding 500, but it was a number of 
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years before it was completed and 
paid for. In 1836 the present house 
of worship on Main street was 
erected, though the church on the 
hill was occupied for town purposes 
for some thirty years afterward. A 
chapel, or vestry, was built in 1851. 
In 1868 extensive repairs were made 
to the church. In 1893-94 it was 
remodeled and improved and a new 
chapel constructed, at a total ex- 
pense of about $11,000. 

Between the pastorates of Rev. 
Nathan Ward, who served for more 
than thirty vears, and that of Rev. 
Frank G. Clark, which has just been 
terminated by resignation on account 
of ill health, the church enjoyed the 
services of a dozen different pastors, 
some of them among the noted 
clergymen of the denomination. 
There is a present church member- 
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ship of 135, with a Sunday-school of 
about 250 members and an average 
attendance of about 175. 

Mr. Clark’s pastorate covered a 
period of fourteen years, during 
which he has done earnest and faith- 
ful work for the church and the com- 
munity. Mr. Clark 1s a native of the 
town of Lyndeborough, born Febru- 
ary 2, 1838 He fitted for college at 
Appleton academy, Mont Vernon, 
and graduated from Amherst in 1862. 
After graduation he engaged in 
teaching, and was for five years prin- 
cipal of Francestown academy. 
Taking up the studv for the ministry, 
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he completed a special course at An- 
dover seminary in 1869. He was or- 
dained at Francestown; served as 
city missionary at Manchester from 
1869 till 1873; was settled at Rindge 
five years and nine at Gloucester, 
Mass., coming to Plymouth, April 1, 
1890. He has been prominent in 
church work outside his local duties, 
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serving for many years as an officer 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Home Missionary soci- 
ety, and is the present president of 


the Central N. H. Congregational 
club. He married, August 11, 1864, 


Miss Charlotte McCoy of Peterbor- 
ough. They have traveled exten- 
sively in this country and Europe, 
and now take up their residence in 
Wellesley, Mass. 

As early as 1807 Methodism began 
to get a hold in this region, the first 
preaching being by Rev. Elijah Hed- 
ding, who was placed over a circuit 
including Plymouth, Holderness, 
hridgewater, Rumney, Thornton, and 
Groton. A meeting-house was 
Luilt at West Plymouth in 1823, but 
no church was organized until 1830. 
The first preaching in the village was 
in a hall in 1831. Two years later 
a small wooden church structure was 
built on the present site of Mason’s 
block, which was subsequently twice 
enlarged, the last time in 1857, when 
Rev. E. R. Wilkins, present chaplain 
of the New Hampshire state prison, 
was the pastor. In 1872 the present 
spacious and well appointed house of 
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worship was erected at a cost of 
$20,000, including site and furnish- 
ings. About forty different pastors 
have been stationed over the Metho- 
dist church in Plymouth, the present 
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incumbent being Rev. Robert T. Wol- 
cott, who has just entered upon his 
third year of devoted service here. 
The present church membership is 
209, and the Sunday-school numbers 
160. 

Rev. Robert T. Wolcott is a native 
of Cherry Valley (Leicester), Mass., 
asonof Loron and Mary A. B. 
Woodworth, born March 18, 1858. 
He was educated in the Leicester 
public schools and Phillips Exeter 
academy, graduating from the latter 
in 1883. He pursued a special course 
at Wesleyan university in 1883-84, 
and graduated from the theological 
department of Boston university in 
1887. He was ordained deacon in 
1888 and elder in 1890. He has been 
connected with the New Hampshire 
conference during his ministry and 
has served the churches at Contoo- 
cook, Sunapee, Bristol, Lancaster, 
Woodsville, Suncook, and Plymouth. 
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August 17, 1887, he married Alice M. 
Walton of Exeter. They have one 
son, Robert H., born May 31, 1888. 
Mr. Wolcott is an Odd Fellow and a 
Royal Arch Mason. 

The Universalist church in Ply- 
mouth is a comparatively recent insti- 
tution, although it has experienced 
varying fortunes during its existence. 
The first movement in the direction 
of organized Universalism here was 
it: the summer of 1879, when a prom- 
inent clergyman of the denomination, 
Rev. T. E. St. John, who was spend- 
ing his vacation in the place, conduct- 
ed services and effected a_ parish 
organization, worship being held in 
the court house. The first settled 
pastor was Rev. Q. H. Shinn, who 
came in 1881 and earnestly set about 
the work of building up a society and 
securing the erection of a church edi- 
fice, a tasty little brick structure, 
which was completed and dedicated 
in 1884, and a church organization 
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effected at the same time. Mr. 
Shinn soon after resigned and was 
followed for about a year by Rev. F. 
W. Betts, now of Syracuse, N. Y. 
There was then an interregnum of 
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two years, when Rev. Thomas Strat- 
ton came, remaining five years, and 
was followed for a short time by Rev. 
N. E. Spicer. The parish was then 
without a pastor for several years and 
in dormant condition till the summer 
of 1902, when the present pastor, 
Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, then a 
theological student, came here during 
vacation and revived services. Such 
was his success that he was called 
last summer to the pastorate and by 
zealous effort and the hearty co-op- 
eration of a few faithful workers has 
brought the society into flourishing 
condition, with an average church at- 
tendance of about one hundred and a 
promising Sunday-school. 

Mr. Ruggles is a native of Fre- 
mont, Neb., born May 24, 1879, but 
grew up in California, having re- 
moved in childhood to Santa Paula 
in that state. It was largely through 
the influence of Rev. E. L. Conger, 
D. D., formerly pastor of the Univer- 
salist church at Concord, now of Pas- 
adena, Cal., that his mind was direct- 
cd toward the ministry. He was 
educated at St. Lawrence university, 
Canton, N. Y., graduating from the 
theological department last June. In 
October last he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Katherine Wilder of 
Peterborough. He is a member of 
the Phi Sigma Kappa society. His 
heart is in his work and his enthusi- 
asm unlimited. 

A Baptist church, across the river 
in Holderness, has accommodated 
Plymouth people of that faith with 
the opportunity for public worship 
for many years, though at present 
without regular services. Those of 
the Protestant Episcopal faith, of 
whom there are quite a number, are 
also convenienced by the services at 
the Holy Cross chapel, in connection 
with the Holderness School for Boys. 

As has been stated, the educational 
advantages enjoyed in this town are 
exceptionally good. The public 
schools are all embraced in the town 
district and under the control of a 
school board of three members, John 
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Keniston, Dr. Haven Palmer, and 
Hon. Alvin Burleigh constituting the 
present membership. There are six 
schools in outlying districts besides 
the graded schools of the village, 
which latter are conducted as train- 
ing schools in connection with the 
state normal school. The high school, 
which is now conducted independent- 
ly and is soon to occupy its spacious 
new building, ranks in the list of the 
approved preparatory schools of the 
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state. From the last annual report 
of the school board, it appears that 
four hundred pupils attended the pub- 
lis schools last year; that there was 
but one of school age not attending: 
and none in town, between 14 and 
21, unable to read and write. 

The New Hampshire state normal 
school, whose location here has given 
the town its special prominence in the 
educational world, was established by 
act of the legislature of 1870, and be- 
gan its first term in March, 1871. 
The present buildings were erected in 
1890-91, and include a large and ele- 
gant school building and a spacious 
and finely appointed boarding hall, 
both* conveniently and commanding- 
ly located. The furnishings, appara- 
tus, and appliances are first class, and 
the present teaching force meets the 
highest requirement for thorough 
work, so that the institution ranks to- 
day among the best of the kind in the 
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country. Since the school was estab- 
lished, though not receiving the sup- 
port to which it has been entitled, it 
has sent out between 700 and 800 
graduates, who have together exer- 
cised a strong influence in elevating 
our educational standard. 

The present principal of the school, 
James E. Klock, is recognized as one 
of the most thoroughly equipped, 
practical, and progressive educators 
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tion, and coming from there to Ply- 
mouth to take charge of the Normal 
schoolin 1900. He has taken an ac- 
tive interest in the general educa- 
tional work of the state since his lo- 
cation here, and is now president of 
the N. H. State Teachers’ associa- 
tion. Dartmouth college conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of A. 
M.last June. He married Margaret 
Louise Roberts of Dodgeville, Wis.. 
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in his line in the country. Mr. Klock 
was born in Java, N. Y., March 27, 
1855. He went West with his parents 
in early childhood, residing first in 
Iowa and subsequently in Kansas. 
He graduated at the Kansas state 
normal school at- Emporia; became 
superintendent of schools for Lyon 
county in that state; was, later, prin- 
cipal of the high school at Emporia, 
and afterward superintendent of the 
city schools, going to Leavenworth 
in 1890 as superintendent of schools 
for that city, which position he held 
till 1896, when he went to Helena, 
Montana, to occupy a gjmilar posi- 


in June, 1880. They have had seven 
children, six of whom, four daughters 
and two sons, are now living, all at 
home. 

Plymouth, having so long been a 
“shire town” and seat of the courts, 
has been an important legal center. 
Lawyers of ability have been heard 
at the bar and many have had their 
homes in town. It is a matter of 
history that Daniel Webster made 
his first formal argument here in 1805, 
and the old court house in which it 
was made having been superseded 
and put to various vulgar uses, was 
rehabilitated some years ago through 
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the efforts of the Young Ladies’ Li- 
brary association and removed to a 
fine site on Court street, in the rear 
ot the present fine new brick court 
house, erected in 1890, where it has 
since been used for library purposes. 
Of the many noted criminal cases 
tried in this town, the latest, and the 
most prominent in recent years, was 
that of the State v. Frank C. Almy, 
for the murder of Christie Warden 
at Hanover, resulting in the respond- 
ent’s conviction. 
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Among the more prominent law- 
yers located in Plymouth have been 
John Porter, the first in practice, who 
settled in 1784; Phineas Walker; 
Samuel C. Webster, who was speak- 
er of the house of representatives in 
1830; Nathaniel P. Rogers, the noted 
anti-slavery orator and writer, and a 
man of brilliant attainments; William 
€. Thompson; William Leveritt; 
Joseph Burrows; and Henry W. 
Blair. Ralph Metcalf, Napoleon B. 
Bryant, and Ellery A. Hibbard were 
also settled here for short periods. 

No Plymouth lawyer ever attained 
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a higher reputation for sound legal 
learning, skill, and judgment, and 
conscientious devotion to the de- 
mands of his profession than the Hon. 
Joseph Burrows, who was settled 
here for a period of twenty-five years. 
Mr. Burrows was a native of the state 
of Maine, born in Lebanon, August 
26, 1813. His early life was spent 
on a farm and his school privileges 
were limited, but he secured a thor- 
ough preparatory education by priv- 
ate study, receiving instruction from 
Rev. James Weston, a brother of 
Chief Justice Weston of the Maine 
supreme court, and pursued the 
study of law with Josiah Dearborn, 
Esq., of Effingham, in this state, com- 
pleting the same at the Harvard law 
school. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1834, and commenced practice in 
the town of Holderness, removing 
thence in 1858 to Plymouth, where he 
continued until his death, April 3. 
1883. His professional life covered 
a period of nearly fifty vears, and the 
court dockets and the N. H. reports 
show it to have been one of industry 
and application. His mame _ was 
associated with many important legal 
trials, and through his legal learning, 
ability, and zeal he contributed in 
large measure in making the history 
of an honorable profession during 
this long period. He was endowed 
with a sound legal mind and practi- 
cal sense, and was a valuable coun- 
selor in office practice; as well as in 
the management of jury trials. His 
preparation of causes was unusually 
painstaking and thorough, and his 
zeal and confidence in the cause of a 
client of the most positive kind. His 
arguments to the jury were candid, 
forcible, convincing, and effective; 
yet more than in any other direction 
he is reputed to have excelled in 
equity procedure. Mr. Burrows, be- 
ing of a kind, generous, and chari- 
table disposition, was ever ready to 
extend a helping hand to the young- 
er members of the bar, as well as to 
the struggling student, and there are 
many now in the profession who owe 
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much of their success to his encour- 
aging words and financial help. 

In politics Mr. burrows was one of 
the most stalwart defenders of the 
Democratic party, and he was called 
upon to fill many positions of trust 
and responsibility. He represented 
the town of Plymouth five terms in 
the General Court; was a member of 
the constitutional convention of 1876; 
and represented the fifth district two 
terms in the executive council. He 
was for some years up to the time of 
his death a trustee of the N. H. Asy- 
lum for the Insane. He was a mem- 
ber of the N. H. Historical society, 
and received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Dartmouth college in 
1874. His name was_ honorably 
mentioned in connection with the 
governorship and the supreme bench. 

Mr. Burrows married Elizabeth 


Dearborn of Effingham in 1839. Six 


children were born to them—Joseph 
M., Harrison G., Clara Melvin, Dan- 
ie! W., Catherine St. Clair Clark, and 
Francis Pitt. All but the two latter 
are now living, Joseph M. and Daniel 
W. being in business in Chicago, and 
Harrison G. in Fall River, Mass., 
while Clara Melvin has been occu- 
pied in travel for some years past. 
Mr. Burrows’ widow survived him but 
a short time, and the remains of both 
now repose in the Episcopal ceme- 
tery, their resting place marked by a 
monument erected by the surviving 
children. 

The leading law firm in Plymouth 
at the present time, doing most of the 
business in this section of the coun- 
try, is that of Burleigh & Adams. 
Both members, Hon. Alvin Burleigh 
and Gen. George H. Adams, are law- 
vers of ability and men of prominence 
in public life. Mr. Burleigh is a na- 
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tive of Plymouth, born December 19, 
1842. He served in the Fifteenth N. 
H. regiment in the war for the Union; 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1871; 
was admitted to the bar in 1874; and 
has since been in successful practice 
in Plymouth. He has been active in 
public affairs, and was speaker of the 
N. H. house of representatives in 
1887. General Adams was born in 
Campton, May 15, 1851. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth in 1873; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1876; and repre- 
sented Campton in the state consti- 
tutional convention the same year. 
Locating in practice at Plymouth, he 
represented the town in the legisla- 
ture of 1883; was appointed deputy 
collector of internal revenue in 1890; 
judge advocate general on the staff 
of Gov. John B. Smith in 1891; and 
was senator from the fourth district 
in 1894. He is now strongly sup- 
ported for another election the com- 
ing fall. Messrs. Burleigh and 


Adams are prominent in the social 
and business life of the community, 
in educational and fraternal affairs, 
and are leading supporters of the M. 
E. church. 

Probably the ablest lawyer born in 
Plymouth is the Hon. Alfred Russell 
of Detroit. He is a son of the late 
William Wallace and Susan Carleton 
(Webster) Russell, born March 18, 
1830. He came of patriotic stock on 
both sides, his paternal great-grand- 
father having been an officer in the 
Colonial army, who lost his life at the 
siege of Fort William Henry, and his 
maternal great-grandfather (Col. 
David Webster) commanded the 
Fourteenth N. H. regiment in the bat- 
tle of Saratoga. He was educated 
at Holmes academy, Plymouth (a 
famous institution in its day), Gil- 
manton and Kimball Union acade- 
mies, and at Dartmouth college, 
graduating from the latter second in 
the class of 1850. Making choice of 
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the legal profession, he commenced 
study in the office of William C. 
Thompson, in his native town, 4 son 
of Thomas W. Thompson, the pre- 
ceptor of Daniel Webster, continuing 


at the Harvard law school, from 
which he graduated in 1852. = In 


October of that year he was admitted 
tothe bar, and in November re- 
moved to Detroit, where he has since 
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another he declined an offer of mem- 
bership in the Inter state Commerce 
commission. In 1880, and again in 
1889, he was strongly supported for 
appointment to the bench of the U. 
S. supreme court. When but twen- 
ty-eight years of age he was admitted 
te the bar of the latter court, and has 
been heard in numerous important 
cases before that tribunal, many of 
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resided. In the year following he 
formed a partnership with Judge 
Charles I. Walker and his brother, 
which continued until 1861, when, at 
the age of thirty-one, he was ap- 
pointed United States district attor- 
ney for Michigan, continuing under 
Johnson and Grant, which is the only 
office he ever held, although under 
one administration—that of Mr. 
Haves,—he was offered and declined 
the German mission, and under 


which are often cited. In politics he 
has always been an earnest Republi- 
can. Young though he was, he was 
an associate with Austin Blair, Zach- 
ariah Chandler, Jacob M. Howard, 
and others, in organizing the Repub- 
lican party, “under the oaks at Jack- 
son,” in 1854; was president of the 
Michigan Republican club in the Fre- 
mont and subsequent campaigns; 
and has often been heard effectively 
on the stump. In religion he is a 
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devoted member of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal church. He has been an earnest 
student in literature as well as law. 
He is a member of the Michigan His- 
torical society, of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, president of 
the Michigan Political Science associ- 
ation, and prominently identified with 
numerous other organizations. He 
has given many notable occasional 
addresses, including the commence- 
ment address at Dartmouth in 1878, 
and the annual address before the 
American Bar association in 1891. 














Dr. Haven Palmer. 


October 28, 1857, he was married to 
Mrs. Ellen P. England (born Wells) 
of St. Albans, Vt., an authoress of 
repute as well as a leader in society 
and in charitable work, who died 
March 8, 1902. They had three 
daughters, all of -whom are gifted 
with marked talent. 

From its early history, in the days 
of Dr. John Rogers until the present 
time, Plymouth has not been with- 
out experienced and _ skilful physi- 
cians. The most prominent repre- 
sentative of the medical profession 
now in active life here is Dr. Haven 
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Palmer, a native of Jefferson, son of 
Lewis J. and Susan H. (Summers) 
Palmer, born September 19, 1843. 
He was educated at Lancaster acad- 
emy and Bowdoin Medical college, 
graduating from the latter in 1871. 
He practised for a time in Wentworth 
and, later, in Haverhill, but settled in 
Meredith in 1874, where he was nine 
years in successful practice, removing 
in 1883 to Plymouth, where he has 
since remained, gaining a wide repu- 
tation as a successful practitioner. 
His interest has extended outside his 
profession and in educational work 
he has been especially active. He 
was a member of the school board five 
years, and superintendent of schools 
in Meredith, and is now serving a 
third term as a member of the board 
in Plymouth. For several years 
past he has been a member of the 
board of examining surgeons for his 
district. He is a member of Olive 
Branch lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Ply- 
mouth, and a communicant of the 
Episcopal church, attending at the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, Holder- 
ness. He married July 1, 1853, Miss 
Lucy J. Ellis of Lancaster. They 
have three children, Bessie F., who 
pursued a normal art course at Pratt 
institute, Brooklyn, and is now teach- 
ing art in Hartford, Conn.; Harold 
H., a graduate of the Plymouth high 
school, class of 1903; and Doris, a 
grammar school student. 

For quite a period of years preced- 
ing and subsequent to the War of the 
Rebellion, the manufacture of gloves 
was the leading industry in Plymouth. 
Indeed the famous “Plymouth Buck 
Gloves” had an established reputa- 
tion in all parts of the country and 
beyond its borders. After a time, 
however, from various causes, there 
came a decline, and for some years 
past verv little has been done in this 
line. The last firm to be extensively 
engaged in glove-making here was 
that of Draper & Maynard (Jason F. 
Draper and John F. Maynard), but 
this firm, now merged in the Draper 
& Maynard company, in which Mr. 
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Photo. Wade & White. Residence of J. F. Draper 





Maynard is now president, Mr. the business and for the past tew 
Draper, manager, and H. S. Huckins, years the company has been develop- 
treasurer, gradually worked out of ing and building up a business in the 





Photo. Wade & White. Manufactory of the Draper & Maynard Co 
G. M.—14 
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manufacture of sporting goods in 
various lines till they now have one 
of the leading industries in northern 
New Hampshire and which is steadily 
on the increase. They produce base- 
ball and football uniforms and most 
of the various appliances and furnish- 
ings required in all the popular out- 
door and indoor sports, in which the 
young people of America and the 
world at large now so generally in- 
dulge. The capital of the conipany 
is $100,000, and in its extensive fac- 
tory on Main street, toward the north 
end of the village, about 125 nands of 
both sexes are constantly employed. 
Their total annual business now 
amounts to from $250,000 to $300,000 
and is an important factor in the 
prosperity of the town. Although 
intensely devoted to their business, 
Messrs. Draper and Maynard are 
public-spirited citizens, thoroughly 
alive to the best interests of the com- 
munity. 


The second leading industry of this 
town is the extensive lumber business 


Residence of John F 


Maynard 


of W. G. & L. H. Chase, whose steam 
mill is located near the railroad, a 
short distance below the station, and 
in and around which they have some 
seventy men employed. These 
brothers, Warren G. and Irving H. 
are natives of Campton ana suns of 
the late Hanson S. Chase, who was 
himself a lumber operator. They 
have been prominent, public-spirited 
citizens of Plymouth for a quarter of 
acentury, supporters of ail good 
works, and are actively identified with 
the Universalist societv. For some 
vears they were engaged in mercantile 
business but have been lumbering 
since 1882, operating first for a num- 
ber of years in Campton, but mainly 
in Plymouth since 1897. Thev have 
also a mill st North Thetford, Vt. 
and one in Wentworth. Their total 
annual product is about 6,000,000 
feet, of which 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
is cut out at the Plymouth mill, to 
which it is brought in the log by rail. 
Aside from the lumber business they 
also deal extensively in wood and 
bark. : 
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Granite Lodge 


Summer Residence 


One does not have to seek the sea- 
shore to find fine estates, with exten- 
sive water frontage, for the shores of 
many of our inland lakes afford beau- 
tiful locations without number. The 
attention of the traveler, when pass- 
ing The Weirs, along the shores of 
Lake Winnipiseogee, is always 
attracted, in looking across its waters 
to the opposite shore, to a_ stone 
tower, which is 50 feet high and 12 
feet in diameter at the base. The 
tower was built in 1892 by Charles 
H. Cummings, a native of Plymouth, 
who is the owner of Spindle Point 
farm, an estate of three hundred and 
fity acres. 

Mr. Cummings, like the character- 
istic New England boy, after receiv- 
ing the advantages afforded by the 
village schools, started out to win his 
way in the world. Railroading was 
his ambition and with the Fitchburg 
railroad he obtained, in a subordin- 
ate position, his first practical expe- 
rience. Next he was in the service 
of the Boston & Maine railroad, and 
subsequently in that of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago railroad at 


f Charles H. Cummings, Spindle Point, Lake Winnipiseogee. 


Chicago, Ill. Transferring his al- 
legiance to the New Jersey Central, 
he remained with that road until he 
entered the service of the Lehigh 
Valley railroad as passenger conduc- 
tor, finally becoming general eastern 
agent with headquarters in New York 
City, from which position he retired 
in 1887. 


Later he was for twelve years en- 
gaged in the coal business as an ac- 
tive partner of the firm of J. A. Brad- 
ford & Co., of Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Cummings was also prominent as one 
of the successful owners and builders 
of the Port Chester street electric 
railroad in Connecticut. Since 1889 
he has not been engaged in active 
business. 

Mr. Cummings has in past years 
been an extensive traveler, having 
included in his journeying not only 
comprehensive tours of the United 
States, including Alaska as well as 
Mexico, but he has also made several 
visits to Europe and traveled widely 
therein, while his last foreign trip 
covered Japan, India, and China. 
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Wade & White 


Photo. 


Another important manufacturing 
interest, here located, is the extensive 
peg and bobbin manufactory of J. R 
Foster, as the firm name _ goes, 
though operated by E. J. and G. R. 
Foster, sons of the former, who es- 


ect mil 


Photo. Wade & White. 


Residence of E. J 





Foster 


tablished the business here in 1898 
coming from Shelburne Falls, N. Y., 
where j. R. Foster, a veteran peg 
manufacturer of wide experience, 
now resides. ‘This establishment, 
which is located just above the vil- 
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The J. R. Foster Peg and Bobbin Mill 
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lage at the junction of the Baker river 
with the Pemigewasset, is one of the 
few mills in the country now manu- 
facturing the old wooden split peg, 
the market for which is found almost 
entirely in Europe and mainly in 
Germany. The daily output is about 
bushels. Of bobbins (which 
branch of the business has recently 
been added), about 15,000 daily is the 
product. About fifty hands alto- 
gether are employed by the firm. 
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Moor Russeli was a leading man of 
his day and active in public as well 


as business life, holding various 
offices of honor and trust, among 
which was that of state senator, to 


which he was six times elected. It 
was in 1822 aiso that he, with his sons, 
David and William W., built the first 
half of the brick block on Main street 
in which the business is now conduct: 
ed and here these sons continued and 
enlarged the business, which came to 





Webster 


The oldest, most extensive, and 
widely known mercantile enterprise 
in Plymouth is that conducted in the 
old familiar name of Webster, Rus- 
sell & Co., but of which Maj. Frank 
W. Russell is now and has been for 
some time past the sole proprietor. 
This, enterprise had its inception as 
long ago as 1798, when the Hon. 
Moor Russell, who had come to Ply- 
mouth from that part of old London- 
derry now known as Litchfield, eight 
years previously, started a_ small 
store on what is now known as High- 
land street, nearly opposite the pres- 
ent Russell mansion, which, by the 
way, he himself erected in 1822. 


Russe 


& Co. Block 


be the most important in the line of 
general merchandise in the state, 
north of Concord. 

In 1830 David Webster retired 
from the firm and William W. con- 
tinued the business alone. Subse- 
quently he had Henry Hutchinson as 
\ partner for a time, and, later, James 
McQuesten. Still later his brother. 
Charles J. Russell, and Samuel Web- 
ster came in and the firm was Rus- 
sells & Webster. In 1846 William 
W. Russeil, Jr., son of William W.. 
was taken into the partnership and 
the stvle became Russell, Webster & 
Co. In 1857 David J. Russell went 
south and all sold out to William W. 
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Residence of Ma; 


Russell, Jr., who carried on the busi- 
ness a few years, when the firm of 
Russell, Webster & Bill was formed. 
Still other changes occurred, and in 
i872, in which vear William W. Rus- 





Maj F. W 


Russel! 


F. W. Russe 


sell died, James R. Bill sold his in- 
terest to William G. Hull, and the 
firm was Webster, Hull & Co. till 
1875, when the present owner bought 
the entire interest and has since suc- 
cessfully continued the business. 
Maj. Frank Webster Russell is the 
youngest of seven children (five sons 
and two daughters) of the late Will- 
iam W. Russell and Susan Carleton 
Webster, his mother being a daughter 
of Humphrey and Phoebe (Pettingill) 
Webster, born in the town of Salis- 
bury. He was born June 22, 1847. 
received his preliminary education in 
Miss Gilmore's private school in Con- 
cord, Phillips Andover academy, the 
Boston Latin school, the Detroit 
high school, and the Collegiate and 
Commercial institute at New Haven, 
Conn.; entered West Point Military 
academy, and graduated in 1868. 
Following graduation he served four 
vears in the regular army as second 
lieutenant in the Sixth cavalry regi- 
ment, stationed in the south and 
west. Resigning in June, 1872, he 
returned home. He served for a 
time as bookkeeper in the general 
store of which he is now proprietor. 
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purchasing the interest of the other 
members of the firm in 1875, and con- 
tinuing the business alone to the 
present time. 

Major Russeil served in the New 
Hampshire National Guard as cap- 
tainand aide-de-campfrom May, 1884 
till December, 1885, and as major and 
assistant inspector general until May, 
1889, when he resigned; was captain 
of Co. G, and promoted to major in 
the First N. H. Volunteers in the U 
S. service during the Spanish War in 
1898, and was commissioned tmajor 
in the Second infantry in the National 
Guard, March 7, 1899, serving five 
vears, until the expiration of his term 
when he declined a reappointment, 
which was strongly urged. 

He married October 1 1873, 
Webster Hall ot Plymouth. 
They have had eight children, five of 
whom are living. The eldest son, 
William W., is a clerk in the office of 
the treasurer of Vermont; 
(jeorge M., a graduate of West Point, 
is now a second lieutenant in the rath 
U.S. cavalry in the Philippines: Su- 
san C. is a Vassar college senior: 
Walter H. is in the present senior 
and Louis W. in the sophomore class 
at Dartmouth. 

Major Russell is prominent in Ma- 
sonry, a member of Olive Branch 
Pemigewasset chapter, and 
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lodge, 


Omega council of Plymouth, Pilgrim 
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Residence of Mrs. F. H. Roilins 


commandery of Laconia, the Scottish 
Rite bodies of Concord and Nashua, 
and Bethiehem chapter, O. E. S., of 
Plymouth. He is also an active and 
liberal supporter of the Congrega- 
tional church. 

An active factor in the business 
life of Plymouth for the last quarter 
of a century, and a widely esteemed 
citizen, passed away in the death of 
rank Herbert Rollins, on January 
16, last. Mr. Rollins was a native 
oi Holderness (now Ashland), 
John S. Rollins, a prominent citizen, 
born August 11, 1853. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, at the 
state normal school, graduating from 


son of 


the same in 1872, and from Tilton 
seminary two years later. He went 
immediately to Philadelphia, where 


he engaged in business with his 
brother, Charles E., now manager of 
“The Argus,” a leading insurance pub- 
lieation at Chicago. He was later 


engaged for several vears in the 
wholesale grocery business in Chi- 


cago, but returned to Plymouth in 
1879, and engaged in the manufacture 
of gloves, developing an extensive 
business. His health failing, he left 
the business in 1888 in the hands of 
a partner and went again to Chicago, 
where he served two years as special 
agent and adjuster for the People’s 
Insurance company, his territory em- 
bracing six states. Returning home 
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he closed out his glove manufactur- 
ing business and engaged extensively 
in jobbing. In 1893 he erected the 
fine brick block on Main street, 
known as the “Rollins building,” for 
stores and offices, and engaged, him- 
self,in the furniture business. During 
his entire business life he was active- 
iv interested in fire insurance, repre 
senting eight leading companies and 
doing an extensive business. He 
was also active in public affairs, serv- 
ing as chairman of the board of 
selectmen, as member of the board of 
water commissioners, and in other 


capacities, including that of chairman 
of the committee to issue and place 
the bonds for the construction of the 
new high school building. Mr. Rol- 
lins was a prominent and loyal Free 
Mason, had passed the chairs in 
Olive Branch lodge, No. 16, and was 
a member of Pemigewasset Chapter, 
()mega Council of Plymouth, and St. 
Gerard Commandery of Littleton, 
N. H. October 7, 1886, he married 
Mary E. Ross of Bath, who survives 
him, with two Ross Herbert 
and Frank Balch. 

Mr. Plummer Fox, a citizen of this 


sons, 
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town for more than forty years 
should be given a leading position 
among Plymouth’s — representative 
men. He has been interested in 
mercantile enterprises which were be- 
gun more than half a century ago by 
bb. B. Dearborn. In 1861 the firm 
name heeame Mason & Fox, next 





Fox & Dearborn. In 
1882 Mr. Fox became sole manager, 
and for many years, by strict atten- 
tion and application, conducted a 
successful business, which grew to 
large proportions, confined by no 
means to Plymouth but extending 


changed to 
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Piummer Fox 


throughout this section of the state. 
In 1895 the store first occupied by 
him was burned and the year follow- 
ing he built a three-story brick block 
on the same site, which is occupied 
by stores and offices. He sold out 
his business to George Corliss in 





Fox Block 
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1898. Mr. Fox isa native of Wood- 
stock, but came to Plymouth in 1858 
For several years he served as chair- 
man of the board of selectmen and is 
one of the largest real estate owners 
intown. He is now treasurer of the 
Plymouth & Campton Telephone 
company. During all his residence 
in town he has taken an active inter- 
est in local affairs and generously 
aids in support of all worthy objects. 
He was married in 1867 to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Benjamin B. 
Dearborn. They have two children, 
George A. of Albany, N. Y., and Bes- 
sie of Plymouth. 

The Plymouth post-office is a pres- 
idential office of the third class. It 
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is pleasantly and conveniently loca- 
ted in the largest business block on 
Main street, well appointed, and ad 
mirably managed. The postmaster 
is Walter W. Mason, a son of the 
late John Mason, long an active and 
well known citizen of the town, coii- 
spicuous in public affairs and business 
enterprises. He was born July 25, 
1867, and educated in the public 
schools and the Holderness School 
for Boys, and has been engaged in 
business as an undertaker for the last 
fourteen years. He is popular 





Walter W. Mason 


socially, active and prominent in 
Masonry, being a Knight Templar 
and member of the Mystic Shrine, 
also an Odd Fellow and Knight of 
Pythias. He is an earnest Republi- 
can and zealous party worker, repre- 
sented the town in the legislature of 
1897, and has been postmaster since 
April, 1899. He is unmarried. 

The Pemigewasset house has been 
a popular summer resort for more 
than fifty vears. Its location, aside 
from the beauties of the immediate 
scenery, makes it a favorite “half- 
way house” for those traveling to, or 
returning from, the mountains. Its 
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Josiah 


appointments, cuisine, and general 
management, from the days of Den- 
nison R. Burnham to the present 
time, have been admirable, but never 
better appreciated than under the 
present regime, with Josiah R. Elliott 
as manager. Mr. Elliott is a hotel 
man, born and bred, being a son oi 
Jacob Elliott of Lisbon, landlord oi 
the old Lisbon hotel, born August 25, 
1853. <At the thirteen he 
went to the Profile house, where h« 
was engaged six years, and in 1872 
went with his brother, Seth R., to the 
lume house, assuming its manage- 
ment and continuing the same until 
about 1895, when he assumed the 
management of the Deer Park house 
at North Woodstock, leaving his 
brother at the Flume. — For the last 
five vears he has had charge of the 
Pemigewasset, retaining also the 


age of 


R. Elliott 


management of the Deer Park, 
where are his headquarters in the 
summer season. There is no more 
popular landlord in the mountain 
region than Mr. Elliott, his hospital- 
ity and geniality being proverbial. 
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He married in 1889 Miss Lola Fish of 
Ohio, by whom he has three children, 
two girls and a boy. 

Carlos M. Morse, a native of New- 
bury, Vt., who managed the Pemige- 
wasset for nearly thirty years alto- 
gether with a measure of success un- 
surpassed in the hotel history of the 
state, and winning a reputation as 
wide as the country itself, now retired 
from active life, resides in the finest 
mansion in town, overlooking the 
village and commanding a magnifi- 
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guaranty fund has been increased tu 
$60,000, and there is a surplus of 
$20,000. R. E. Smyth was treasurer 
till 1903, when he resigned and was 
succeeded by John E. Smith. 

Five years ago a cottage hospital 
was established in Plymouth and has 
been successfully maintained, proving 
a great blessing in many cases or ill- 
ness. Katherine Holme Balch was 
largely instrumental in its estab- 
lishment and it is named the Emily 
Halch Cottage hospital, in memory of 





Residence of C. M. Morse. 


cent view, in the enjoyment of well- 
earned leisure. 

The financial institutions of Ply- 
mouth consist of the Pemigewasset 
National bank and the Plymouth 
Guaranty Savings bank. The first 
was chartered in 1881 with a capital 
of $75,000, of which the late Hon. 
Nathan H. Weeks was the first pres- 
‘dent, serving until his death, when 
the present incumbent, Gen. George 
H. Adams, was chosen. R. E. 
Smyth has been cashier since 1888. 
The deposits average $225,000 and 
the net surplus and profits now equal 
the capital. The savings bank wa: 
chartered in 1889, with a guaranty 
fund of $25,000. It has had a most 


prosperous career, the deposits now 


amounting to $520,000, while the 


her mother. Hon. Alvin Burleigh 
is president of the association. The 
expenses are met by contributions, 
public entertainments, etc. 

The Plymouth Record, an excellent 
local newspaper, is here published, 
with spacious accommodations in the 
Rollins building. It was established 
in 1887 by T. J. Walker. Edward 
“, Chase has been the sole proprietor 
for the last two years, having been 
previously for several years a joint 
cwner in the firm of Chase & Wright. 
A finely equipped job office is con- 
rected with the establishment. H. 
Bart Heath has been foreman since 
the paper was established. 

This town is the center of the Ply- 
mouth & Campton district telephone 
service, which covers efficiently an 
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extended territory in this section of 
the state. 

The secret orders are well repre- 
sented here, the Free Masons with 
lodge, chapter, and council, Olive 
Pranch lodge, No. 16, being one of 
the oldest in the state, having recent- 
lv celebrated its centennial; the Odd 
Fellows with lodge and encampment: 
while the G. A. R. and Knights of 
Pythias also have their organization. 
Piymouth grange, P. of H., is one of 
the most flourishing subordinate 
granges in the state. The Pemige- 
wasset Woman’s club, organized in 
1897, has now about eighty members 
and is doing excellent work. The 
present president is Mrs. Jennie J. 
Webster; first vice-president, Mrs 
Ruth McC. Chase; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Blanche M. Wentworth; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Louisa 
H. Russell; recording secretary, Miss 


Rogers. 


Lucy S. Brackett; treasurer, Mrs. S. 
Katherine Adams. 

Among the sons of Plymouth who 
have gone out into the world of ac- 
tivity beyond her limits, no one cher- 
ishes a stronger love for the old town 
and the state at large than Walter M. 
Rogers, who for the last forty years 
has been in the employ of the Brad- 
ley Fertilizer company of Boston, in 
whose interest he has annually trav- 
eled through the state, visiting every 
town and hamlet, gaining new 
strength for his work and inspiration 
for his leisure moments with each re- 
curring visit. Mr. Rogers was born 
January 1, 1830, a son of John and 
Nancy (Russell) Rogers, his father, 
a well known merchant of Plymouth 
and Campton, being a son of Dr. 
John Rogers, the first physician of 
the town, and his mother a daughter 
of the Hon. Moor Russell, the first 
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merchant and leading citizen. Inher- uncle, the late Nathaniel Peabody 
iting sterling traits of character from Rogers, to whom reference has else- 
both ancestral lines, as well asa dash where been made, have been fre- 
of poetic fervor from the maternal quently embodied in verse and have 
side, Mr. Rogers has developed busi- commanded the admiration of many 
ness ability of a high order, as well readers. <A sister of Mr. Rogers, 
as the capacity to appreciate and as- Charlotte H., it may be noted here, 
similate everything in life and nature was the wife of the present disting- 
with which he comes in contact which uished president of Dartmouth col- 
makes for the truest manhood and _ lege, Rev. William Jewett Tucker, D. 
the strongest patriotism His con- DPD. 

ceptions, like those of his brilliant 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
rTHE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 
By Walter M. Rogers. 


Plymouth! My childhood’s cherished tome 
By Pemigewasset’s side, 

My thoughts to thee still fondly roam 
With never failing pride. 

What though the ruthless hand of Time, 
And man’s more ruthless still, 

Have swept the glories of your prime 
From homestead, vale and hill. 

Yet memory wanders, with delight, 
Amid your woods and streams, 

Where lurks the ever beckoning sprite 
Of youth’s departed dreams. 

Though saddening thoughts will cluster round 
Where once our homestead stood, 

Like standing on a funeral mound 
In retrospective mood. 

While vanished joys and early loves 
Like haunting mourners stand, 

And long-stilled voices from their coves 
Reflect the shadowy band. 

Still beauty lingers ’mid decay, 
With fading glories blent. 

As round the broken vase of clay 
Will cling the roses’ scent. 

| gaze enraptured on your hills 
Which compass you around 

Like sentinels, whose silence thrills, 
To guard enchanted ground. 

While northward grandeur bold and clear 
Confronts the searching eye, 

Where Pelion upon Ossa rear 
Those cioud-capped hills on high. 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE. 


Down through the valley’s peaceful glades 
The Pemigewasset flows, 

A mirror of the lights and shades 
That in its depths repose. 

Its source amid the granite walls 
Springs pure and fresh and free, 

And hastening to its destined falls, 
Commingling, seeks the sea. 

Like niche reserved for household gods 
In memory’s sacred cell, 

I'll shrine thee, Plymouth, till thy sods 
Shall cover me as well. 

And thou, fair river, onward glide. 
Thou to thy course art true; 

May I, with all my human pride, 
A lesson learn from you. 


DANTE AND BEATRICE. 
(A MODERN VERSION.) 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 
The poet met her as a child 
In Florence in the long ago,— 
Dante, a boy both shy and wild, 
And Beatrice with her cheeks aglow. 
She was a spotless little maid, 
And wore, they say, a dress blood-red,— 
It was the time when roses fade, 
And bright the sun shone overhead. 
They met and loved, and never wed, 
Though years passed by and they grew old. 
For ages now they have been dead, 
Yet still their story oft is told. 
Ever that pictured scene shines fair,— 
Old Florence on that bright May-day; 
Young Dante with his flowing hair, 
And Beatrice in her garments gay. 
Ah, Kittie, when I met you first 
You were a dainty little maid. 
Do you remember old Greenhurst, 
And where I kissed you as we played? 
The dress you wore I think was red, 
Your hair was tangled, and your eyes 
Were brighter than the stars o’erhead,- - 
The stars that shine in winter skies. 
I wrote some verses to you then, 
I wonder if you have them yet? 
The words leaped hotly from my pen, 
I’m sure I never shall forget. 
’Twas years ago, but bright and fair 
That vision lives, and though unwed, 
My heart to-day ’mid cankered care 
Thrills warmly for that girl in red. 














DOCTOR LANGDON (1723-1797), 


OF BOSTON, PORTSMOUTH, HARVARD COLLEGE, AND HAMPTON FALLS. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL TRIBUTE. 


by F.B 


The name of Langdon has long 
been a household word in New 
Hampshire and wherever the story of 
the little state is known; but few can 
tell, even now, the history and rela- 
tionships of the eminent men who 
have borne the name. A Langdon 
family appeared at Strawberry Bank 
before its name was changed to 
Portsmouth by the Massachusetts 
Puritans in 1653; and it is even said 
that Capt. Tobias Langdon was born 
there. If so, his father probably 
came in from Massachusetts, as many 
of the early settlers of New Hamp- 
shire did; for I conclude that Tobias, 
the founder of the distinguished line 
of Portsmouth Langdons, was rela- 
ted to the early Langdons of Boston, 
who are found there in rather humble 
circumstances before 1650. No im- 
mediate connection has yet been 
traced; but the fact that Samuel 
Langdon, son of a Boston master- 
carpenter and great-grandson of the 
earliest Boston Langdon, went to 
Portsmouth and taught the grammar 
school before 1742 while the sons of 
Capt. Tobias Langdon were still liv- 
ing, and continued living there for 33 
years, much of the time the minister 
of the Captain’s descendants, John 
and Woodbury Langdon, makes me 
suppose that he was attracted thither 
by the presence of cousins of some 
wealth and station. The genealogist 
of the Devonshire Langdons who set- 
tled in New England may be left to 
search out the relationship, if such 
exists; for the present, I assume it. 
For a whole generation it would have 
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been a distinction to the Revolution- 
ary Langdons of Portsmouth to be 
reckoned cousins of the doctor of 
divinity who preached to them from 
the tall pulpit of the North church 
every Sunday and officiated at their 
baptisms, weddings and funerals. 
Samuel Langdon was born at the 
North End in Boston, January 12th, 
1723, not quite a dozen years after 
Governor Hutchinson was born in 
the same quarter, but in a larger 
house. The wealthy Hutchinson 
entered Harvard six months after 
young Langdon was born and first 
distinguished himself there by what 
was then styled “hogueing” but now 
“ponying”—taking a leaf out of his 
Testament in Greek to insert in his 
Latin testament, from which he was 
supposed to turn a verse or two into 
Greek. When Sam Langdon entered 
in 1736, at the age of 13, he was so 
good a scholar that he did not need 
this artifice to recite his verses, his 
early promise having attracted notice 
and sent him to college by the liberal- 
ity of friends. He graduated in 1740, 
studied divinity fora time (aided by 
the endowment given by the English 
Baptist, Thomas Hollis) at the col- 
lege itself, and then went to Ports- 
mouth to teach Latin and mathemat- 
ics in a school. There he won 
friends and in 1744 was approbated 
to preach, as he did occasionally, be- 
fore he went with Sir William Pep- 
perrell and Colonel Messerve to the 
siege of Louisbourg in 1745 as chap- 
lain of the New Hampshire regiment. 
In 1746 he began to assist Rev. Jabez 
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Harvard College, 


1726-1745 


From an_old print. 


Fitch in the ministry at the North 
church and was settled there as min- 
ister, February 4, 1747. He had 
already been chaplain of the Provin- 
cial Assembly and from 1752 he and 
Dr. Samuel Haven, pastor of the 
South church in Portsmouth, were 
alternately chaplains of the legisla- 
ture. The French and Indian war 
coming on, Dr. Langdon took a great 
interest in its incidents and there is a 
valuable letter addressed to him by 
Capt. Nathaniel Folsom of Exeter, 
afterwards a Revolutionary general, 
which is so curious in some of its 
detail that I will quote it. It is found 
in manuscript in the collection of the 
Massachusetts Historical society— 
perhaps left there by Dr. Belknap, to 
whom Dr. Langdon may have given 
it after using it in his sermon before 
Governor Wentworth in 1759 on the 
capture of Quebec. 


“Exeter, March 27th, 1756. 
“Reverend Sir: 

“As you desired me to give you a 
short narrative of the skirmish lately 
had near Lake George, I have now 
to inform you that, on the 8th of 
September, 1755, Colonel Blanchard 


ordered me to detach a small scout 
upon discoveries, which I immediate- 
ly did under the command of my lieu- 
tenant, Jeremiah Gilman. Who 
marched up between Hudson's river 
and the wagon road that leads to 
Lake George about two miles and a 
half, where discovered 


they one 
Adams lying by the wagon road, dead 
and scalped, and several wagons 


almost burnt up. 
covery they 
port. 
“Colonel Blanchard immediately 
rallied his forces and sent me out with 
the command of 50 men; with orders 
to bring in the dead man (Adams) and 
tc make what discoveries I could; 
whereupon we marched to the spot 
and found Adams and found also 
eleven wagons almost consumed. I 
immediately sent a party of twenty 
men under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Abbott to scout two miles up 
towards the lake, whilst I, with the 
remainder, scouted about the place 
where the enemy had made such 
destruction. And finding bread and 


Upon which dis- 
returned and made re- 


meat and many other things scattered 
about where our enemy had encamped 
the night before, and the wagon road 
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being full of moguson tracks, we sup- 
posed there was a great number of 
French and Indians near us. 

“Upon which we thought it most 
advisable to return as soon as we 
could and make report; but while we 
were tying up the dead man to carry 
him into the fort we heard the dis- 
charge of a great gun at the lake and 
soon after the continual report of 
others. I called together our officers 
to advise whether we should go to the 
assistance of our friends at the lake 
whom we supposed to be engaged in 
battle; upon which officers and _ sol- 
diers unanimously manifested their 
willingness to go. At that instant I 
was told that there were more men 
coming, who were presently with us. 
They were a company of the York 
regiment, who, when detached at 
Fort Edward, were commanded by 
Captain McGennes. 

“T told him our army was attacked 
at the lake, that we had determined to 
go to their assistance and asked him 
to go with us. Upon which he ans- 
wered that his orders were to come 
to that spot, make what discoveries 
he could, return and make report. I 
told him that was my orders, but that 
this being an extraordinary case I 
was not afraid of being blamed by our 
superior officers for helping our 
friends in distress. Whereupon he 
turned and ordered his company to 
march back again. I then told our 
officers that as our number was so 
small—but, as it were, a handful—I 
thought it most advisable to return to 
the fort and add to our number and 
then proceed to the lake. We 
marched, soon overtook the Yorkers 
and ran by them a little distance, 
where we met near fifty of our men 
running towards us. I asked, “What 
tidings? They said they thought we 
had been engaged and that Colonel 
Blanchard had sent them to our assis- 
tance. 

“Whereupon we immediately con- 
cluded to go to the lake; but not 
having orders therefor, as _ before 
hinted, I despatched Lieutenant 
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Rivers with some few men with 
orders to go to the fort and to 
acquaint Colonel Blanchard with 


what we had discovered and of our 
design to goto the lake. Meanwhile 
Captain McGennes marched forward. 
We followed for about two miles but 
as I thought they marched too slow 
and kept out no advance guard (by 
means of which we might be enclosed 
in the ambushment of the Canadians) 
I proposed to our New Hampshire 
men to goby them. But one of our 
officers told me he thought it not 
best to go before the Yorkers, for 
that he was more afraid of them than 
of the enemy. Upon which I sent 
Captain McGennes’ lieutenant for- 
ward to tell him to march faster or 
else to stop and let us go by them. 
But, he making no return, I sent one 
of our men forward to tell him the 
same errand and also to set out ad- 
vance guards for fear of ambush- 
ments. He returned me an answer 
that all I required of him he would 
do. We marched on until we came 
within half a mile of the place where 
we began the battle; when Captain 
McGennes and company started nine 
Indians, who run up the wagon road 
from us, upon which Captain 
McGennes and company stopt. I, 
seeing them halt (being on a plain), 
ordered our men to move forward 
and pass by them. As soon as I 
came up with McGennes, I asked the 
reason of his stopping, which he told 
me was the starting of the Indians. 
I then moved forward and we ran 
about 80 rods and discovered a 
Frenchman running from us on the 
left. Some of us chased him about 
a gunshot, fired at him, but, fearing 
ambushments, we turned into the 
wagon road again and traveled a few 
rods, when we discovered a number 
of French and Indians about two or 


.three gunshots from us, who run 


from us. 

‘Then we made a loud huzza and 
followed them up a rising ground and 
then met a large body of French and 
Indians, on whom we discharged our 
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guns briskly till we had exchanged 
shots about four or five times. When 
I was called upon to bring up the 
Yorkers, who I thought had been up 
with us before but finding them two 
or three gunshots back, I ordered 
them up to our assistance. And 
though but a small number of them 
came up, we still continued the 
engagement and soon caught a 
French lieutenant and an Indian, who 
informed us that we had engaged 
upward of 800. Knowing the small- 
ness of our numbers (being in all but 
143 men), we fixed ourselves to fight 
in the best manner we could do; and 
seeing our enemies continually 
recruited by fresh hands, not only in 
their front but on both wings, it gave 
every one of us (that could fight) 
occasion to exercise and exert our- 
selves. After being closely engaged 
for about 3-4 of an hour, they killed 
two of our men and wounded several 
more on our left wing, where they 
had gained a great advantage of us. 

“Which, with our being very much 
tired and fatigued, occasioned us to 
retreat a little way back; but finding 
by our retreat we were likely to give 
the enemy a great advantage, we ral- 
lied again in order to recover the 
ground we had lost, and thinking that 
if we quitted the ground we should 
lose our greatest advantage, about 15 
or 20 of us ran up the hill at all haz- 
ard. Which we had no sooner done 
but the enemy fired upon us vigor- 
ously; and then, seeing us coming 
upon them (we being charged and 
they discharged), they run and gave 
us the ground. Whereupon we all 
shouted with one voice and were not 
a little encouraged. In this skirmish 
Ensign Jonathan Folsom was shot 
through the shoulder and several 
others wounded. At every second of 
their discharge during the engage- 
ment we made huzzas as loud as we 
could but not to be compared with 
the yells of our enemies, which 
seemed to be the yellings of devils 
rather than of men. 

“A little before sunsetting I was 
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told that a party of the Yorkers were 
going to leave us, which surprised 
me. I looked and saw them in the 
wagon road with packs on their 
backs. I went to them and asked 
where they were going. They said 
to Fort Edward. I told them they 
would sacrifice their own lives and 
ours too. They answered they 
would not stay there to be killed by 
the damned Indians after dark but 
would go off by daylight. Captain 
Moore and Lieutenant Abbott and 
myself tried to persuade them to tar- 
ry; but to no purpose till I told them 
that the minute they attempted 
to march from us I would order our 
New Hampshire men to discharge 
upon them. Soon after which they 
throwed off their packs and we went 


to our posts again. Upon my 
return to my tree, where I had 
fought before, I found a_neat’s 


tongue (as I thought) and a French 
loaf, which, happening in so good a 
season, I gave myself time to eat of; 
and seeing my lieutenant at a little 
distance, much tired and beat out, I 
told him if he would venture to come 
to me, I would give him something 
to comfort him. He came to me and 
told me I was eating a_horse’s 
tongue. I told him it was so good 
that he had never eat anything better 
in his life. I presently saw some 
Yorkers handing about a keg of 
brandy, which I took part of and dis- 
tributed amongst the men. Which 
revived us all to that degree that I 
imagined we fought better than ever 
we did before. 

“Between sunset and the shutting 
in of daylight we called to our ene- 
mies; told them we had a thousand 
come to our assistance; that we 
should now have them immediately 
in our hands; and thereupon made a 
great shouting and beat our drums. 
Upon which they drew off upon the 
left wing but stood it on the front and 
right wing till daylight was in and 
then retreated and run off. Then 
we began to get things ready to 
march to the lake, when Providence 
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sent us three wagon horses upon 
which we carried in six wounded 
men; made a bier and carried one on, 
led some and carried some on our 
backs. We found six of our men 
killed or mortally wounded so that 
they died in a few days and 14 others 
wounded and shot through their 
clothes, hats, etc. With much diffi- 
culty we persuaded the Yorkers to go 
with us to the lake. In about an 
hour after the battle was over we 
marched and sent two men forward 
to discover who were inhabitants at 
the lake. Who met us and told us 
all was well. Whereupon we 
marched into the camp and told the 
army what we had done. As soon 
as they understood by us that we had 
drove the enemy off and made a clear 
passage for the English between 
forts, the whole army shouted for 
joy, like the shouting of a great host. 
We carried our wounded to Dr. Put- 
nam’s tent, where by him they were 
tenderly dressed. Meantime I took 
a pilot to pilot me to General John- 
son’s tent; but, being much tired and 
fatigued, I was obliged to turn in to 
Colonel Guttredge’s tent for 
refreshment, where they told me the 
general was wounded; and, it being 
past midnight, they desired me to 
tarry till the morning, which I did, 
and then I waited on the general and 
told him where we came from, the 
occasion of our coming, what we had 
done, and that we were destitute of 
comfortable things, having left our 
coats, blankets, etc., at Fort Edward, 
and asked leave to return again to 
Fort Edward. The general kindly 
told me that such as the camp afford- 
ed we should have but no liberty to 
return till the next Wednesday. But 
on Tuesday morning the Mohocks 
having heard overnight that we had 


left a great quantity of packs, plun-_ 


der, etc., upon the spot where we 
fought, started very early to go and 
get it. Which we imagining when 
we saw them run off, it made our 
English blood boil, seeing we could 
not have liberty to go ourselves. 





However, we were obliged to be easy 
with a promise of having our packs 
(which we never got to this day). In 
about three hours the Mohocks 
returned with as much plunder as 
they could carry on their backs. 

“On Wednesday we marched to 
Fort Edward with orders for Colonel 
Planchard to march his regiment on 
Thursday to Lake George. We got 
to the fort a little after sunset with 
the joyful news of Lake George be- 
ing in possession of King George; 
and were received as joyfully as 
though we had risen from the dead. 
On Thursday we marched with the 
rest of our regiment from Fort 
Edward to Lake George, where we 
arrived a little after sunset and 
joined the army. In the fight which 
began about 4 of the clock afternoon 
and ended with the daylight, it was 
generally thought we killed and mor- 
tally wounded upward of 100 French- 
men and Indians. 

“Thus, sir, I have given you a nar- 
rative, as my memory furnishes me, 
of most of the facts (worthy your 
notice) in the aforesaid engagement. 
In perusing of which, if you receive 
any satisfaction it will completely 
recompense me for the trouble and 
pains taken therein by 

“Your most hble serv’t, 
“Nathaniel Folsom. 
“To the Rev’d Mr. Langdon, 
“Tn Portsmouth.” 


No doubt Mr. Langdon took much 
satisfaction in this account of the 
spirit and prowess of New Hampshire 
men, as we all must. He made it 
the subject of a note in his Thanks- 
giving sermon upon the conquest of 
Canada in 1759. Bancroft has mis- 
reported the affair. 

It is singular that this important 
account of the final fight with Baron 
Dieskau’s attacking army—the most 
detailed one ever written, so far as 
known—though in manuscript exist- 
ence nearly a century and a half, has 
never been used by any of the histor- 
ians who have described that event- 
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ful 8th of September. Dr. Belknap, 
in his History of New Hampshire, 
though he gives the general facts cor- 
rectly (from “Folsom’s information,” 
as his foot-note says), had apparently 
never seen this naive account, with all 
the detail of Herodotus portraying a 
Greek skirmish. Sir William John- 
son, the chief commander of the 
Colonial army, gave both the hour of 
the fight and the number engaged 
incorrectly, and other historians have 
erred more widely. The commander 
of the successful scouting party that 
fought so gallant a battle, the third 
engagement on that day, was not 
William McGennis, captain of a 
Schenectady company under Johnson, 
as most of the historians say, but 
Nathaniel Folsom of Exeter, captain 
of an Exeter company in Col. Joseph 
Blanchard’s New Hampshire regi- 
ment, who was afterwards a Revolu- 
tionary general and a member of the 
first continental congress. He was 
a native of Exeter, born in 1727 and 
dying at his native town in 1790. He 
raised the company which he com- 
manded, his own son was the clerk or 
orderly, and three other Folsoms 
were in it, one of them his ensign. 
Three Gilmans and two Sanborns 
were also members of it. 

To explain the situation on that 
day of battles, it may be premised 
that Gen. Phineas Lyman, in com- 
mand of the New England forces 
under Sir William Johnson and in 
chief command after the wounding of 
Johnson in the second engagement, 
had cut a wagon road with some of 
his men from Fort Edward, where 
Colonel Blanchard with the New 
Hampshire troops were in garrison, 
to the post on Lake George, thirteen 
miles distant, where General Johnson 
established his camp, without fortifi- 
cations and without any adequate 
knowledge, through his scouts, of 
where the French and Canadians 
were. He even sent out his men 
under the unfortunate Colonel Wil- 
liams into an ambush of Indians, sim- 
ilar to that in which Braddock’s army 
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were surprised the year before. Wil- 
liams was slain, the colonists fell 
back and the fight was renewed at the 
camp itself, which Johnson had rude- 
ly fortified in the hour before Dies- 
kau made his attack. Both sides 
fought well and both generals were 
wounded—Johnson but once and 
slightly, but Dieskau repeatedly and 
almost to death. In course of the 
early afternoon the French were 
repulsed and fell back but were not 
pursued by Johnson, whose caution 
was as great at night as his rashness 
had been in the morning. What he 
had feared on the 7th of September, 
from the report of his Mohawk 
scouts, was an attack in force upon 
Colonel Blanchard at Fort Edward, 
and he had sent two expresses to 
Blanchard, the evening of the 7th, to 
bid him retire to his fort and expect 
an attack. I now quote from the 
erroneous account in Mr. Robert O. 
Bascom’s recent book, entitled “Fort 
Edward.” What was afterwards 
known by that name was then called 
“Fort Lyman” in honor of the gen- 
eral who had built it: 


“Sunday evening, September 7, 
1755, some Indian scouts informed 


General Johnson that the enemy had 
marched from South Bay towards 
Fort Lyman. There was only 250 
of the New Hampshire troops there, 
with five New York companies. A 
wagoner named Adams _ volunteered 
te ride to Fort Lyman with the news 
and to carry General Johnson’s 
orders to Colonel Blanchard to retire 
within the fort. An hour after, two 
Indians and two soldiers set out on 
the same errand; by midnight they 
returned and said they saw the 
French about four miles from Fort 
Lyman. They heard the report of a 
gun and a man cry out and thought 
it was Adams.” 

So far, all is substantially correct. 
But now, relying perhaps on General 
Johnson’s report, the error begins. 
Bascom further says: “About 8 


o’clock on the evening of the 8th, 120 
men from New Hampshire and 90 
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from 
Lyman to reinforce General Johnson. 
This party was under the command 


New York set out from Fort 


of Captain McGuinnes. <A_ severe 
engagement ensued, the French 
being finally driven from the field. 
McGuinnes, being an Indian officer, 
lost his life.” 

The letter of Captain Folsom 
shows that the movement of his 
forces occupied nearly the whole day; 
that he, and not McGennis, was in 
command, and that the fight was all 
over by 8 in the evening. Mr. Bas- 
com had never seen or heard of this 
letter. 

A more exact account, though mis- 
taken at some points, is that which 
was printed in Boston, September 29, 
three weeks after the fight and based 
on information sent by Dr. Thomas 
Williams, a surgeon in the army. It 
reads thus in the part relating to this 
affair: 

“The general on the 7th despatched 
two expresses that evening to Colonel 
Blanchard. Mr. Adams, the first 
express, was killed by the enemy in 
going to the fort, and General John- 
son’s letter, sent by him to Colonel 
Blanchard, was found in the French 
aide-de-camp’s pocket the next day. 
**** The third engagement was 
occasioned thus: Colonel Blanchard 
detached to the assistance of his 
friends between two and three hun- 
dred men (mostly from our state and 
some New Yorkers) under the com- 
mand of Captain McGinnis. Be- 
tween four and five o'clock they 
reached the place where Colonel Wil- 
liams had been attacked in the morn- 
ing and there they found about 1500 
of the enemy, chiefly Indians, who 
had fled from the former battle and 
were come hither to refresh them- 
selves, scalp our dead, take their 
packs and get off. Our men 
upon them with the greatest fury; 
made prisoners of some, killed a 
great many and entirely routed them; 
driving them off the ground and 
recovering more of their packs than 
they could carry with them to the 


fell. 
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camp. This engagement was 
begun near the place where the 


French had encamped the night be- 
fore and where they had left their 
baggage. Accordingly, being thus 
driven off, our people the next day 
brought in four or five wagon loads 
of ammunition, provisions, blankets, 
etc. Their flight was so hasty and 
so much in a fright that as they fled 
they dropt their blankets, bread and 
even some of the scalps of our men. 
We lost but few men in this fight. 
General Johnson says two were killed, 


eleven wounded and five missing. 
Among the wounded is Captain 
McGinnis, who behaved with pru- 


dence and valor. He is since dead 
of his wounds. The account we have 
received is that we slew near 100 of 
them.” 

With this account before him, the 
reader can better understand Cap- 
tain Folsom’s story, with its curious 
details of a fight in the forest, where 
each man took to his tree and had 
time, between shootings, to lunch on 
horse’s tongue and a sip of brandy, 
with which the “Yorkers” seem to 
have been better supplied than the 
Hampshire men. Let it be remem- 
bered that this little force of Fol- 
som’s had no knowledge of the defeat 
of the morning or the victory of the 
afternoon. They only knew that 
their friends were in battle and need- 
ed help, and they were determined to 
go to their aid. It was such a fight 
as the poet describes: 


A battle whose full aim and scope 
They little cared to know; 

Content, like men-at-arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 


Probably the death of McGinnis 
from his wounds prevented him from 
reporting his share in the fight, which 
seems to have been more satisfactory 
than that of his men from Schenecta- 
dy, a detachment of whom needed the 
threat of Folsom to fire upon them 
in order to keep them in the contest 
after dark. The anger of the New 








Hampshire soldiers at not being per- 
mitted to get a share of the French 
plunder till the second day after their 
victory is significant. What General 
Johnson wanted in detaining them 
was probably to allow him to gather 
in the ammunition and supplies for 
the use of the whole army; his Mo- 
hawks were allowed to plunder a lit- 
tle in recompense for having lost their 
chief, “King Hendrick,” in the first 
encounter. 

When Dr. Langdon, to whom this 
letter was sent six months after the 
fight, was president of Harvard twen- 
ty years later, he records in the 
books of the college that the “Indian 
Cap and Moggisons of Hendrick,” 
who was killed in the battle at Lake 
George, had just been received as a 
gift to the college, where, possibly, 
they are still preserved. 

In 1756, Mr. Langdon, not yet a 
doctor of divinity, but skilled in geog- 
raphy and mathematics as well as in 
theology, joined with Colonel Blan- 
chard, an officer of the French war 
and a land surveyor, in preparing a 
map on a large scale of what was 
then all New Hampshire—the present 
territory of the two states of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. The manu- 
script of this map is in the Congres- 
sional library at Washington. It 
was excellently engraved at London 
and published there in 1761, with a 
dedication to Charles Townshend, 
who was so well pleased with the 
compliment that he obtained from 
the Universitv of Aberdeen—perhaps 
by favor of Lord Bute—the degree of 
Sacrae Theologiae Doctor, corre- 
sponding to our D. D. This may be 
the only instance in which geometry 
has been held to: prove theology; 
though we have long been assured on 
high authority that “God geometri- 
zes.” 

It was not long before this theolog- 
ical doctorship was called into action 
against the Scotch Glassites or San- 
demanians. Robert Sandeman, son- 
in-law of Rev. John Glass, the orig- 
inator of the sect, came to New Eng- 
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land, established a church of his fol- 
lowers in Boston, another in Ports- 
mouth, and himself settled over a 
congregation in Danbury, Ct. So 
troublesome did this heresy appear to 
the Portsmouth pastor that, leaving 
map-making and star-gazing for a 
time, he began a work which, from 
1764 to 1769, ran to more than 300 
pages, in answer to Sandeman’s once 
famous, but now forgotten, “Letters 
on Theron and Aspasio.” Midway 
of this work, which came out in three 
parts like Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” 
Dr. Langdon addressed this letter to 
Dr. Ezra Stiles, afterwards his suc- 
cessor in Portsmouth, explaining who 
his Portsmouth heretics were: 


THE PORTSMOUTH SANDEMANIANS, ETC. 
(Sept. 17, 1766.) 


“Mr. Sandeman’s church here has 
lately had some small increase; I am 
informed that sixteen communicants 
now make up their church. They all 
discover a very malevolent spirit and 
high enthusiasm, very much like that 
of the hottest of the New Lights, 
however frigid Sandeman’s notions 
may seem to his readers. His meet- 
ing-house is not much frequented by 
any but those of his own party and 
about 30 persons are his constant 
hearers, including the church. His 
hearers, I said, but as he himself is 
now in Connecticut his desk is sup- 
plied with two preaching elders; one 
of which, whose name is Mitchelson, 
came from Scotland. The other is 
from among themselves, viz., Col- 
bourn Barrel, who has lately become 
bankrupt. 

“His brother, Nathaniel Barrel, of 
His Majesty’s council in this prov- 
ince, who, within a few weeks past 
has been made a deacon of Sande- 
man’s church, is also very lately shut 
up [failed in business], and indeed the 
whole society seems to be in a fair 
way to break up, by neglect of their 
temporal interest and the expensive 
methods of their management. We 
let them alone very much; and I am 
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persuaded, if they are not drove firm 
together by some kind of persecution, 
they will soon grow lax and disjointed 
by jealousies and quarrels among 
themselves; for perfect ease and free- 
dom are opposite to the very basis 
of their scheme.” 

In 1777, when Dr. Stiles went to 
take charge of Dr. Langdon’s North 
church, he having resigned to become 
president of Harvard college in Octo- 
ber (oth), 1774, there were five wor- 
shipping assemblies in Portsmouth— 
three Congregational churches with 
680 families, an Episcopal church of 
70 families but without a rector since 
the Revolution began, and the dwind- 
ling Sandemanians with but five fam- 
ilies—one in 150 of the whole town. 
Such small game would seem to be 
hardly worthy of Dr. Langdon’s 
weapons; but perhaps he had dimin- 
ished their numbers by his volume. 
This is now very dry reading; but it 
puts the Calvinists gently out -of 
court, and it gave rise to the story 
that Dr. Langdon was that dreadful 
creature a Socinian. Dr. Stiles, him- 
self, vears after Dr. Langdon had 
written him this brief account of the 
Sandemanians, whose doctrines seem 


to have been a fantastic premonition 
of the Hopkinsian system of thirty 
years later, had the curiosity to ques- 
tion Dr. Langdon in 1777 as to his 
own theological position and drew 
from him statements which Dr. Stiles 
thus set down in his diary, under date 
of July 31, 1777: 

“The president has some peculiar 
ideas in theology. He is no Socin- 
ian. The original state of this world 
was such that both the vegetable and 
animal world were subject to muta- 
tion, revolution, death; particularly 
that all animals would after a term 


die, and man among the rest. This 
was the natural state. But God 
promised Adam in paradise an 


exemption from death if he obeyed; 
but if he disobeyed he should die— 
that is, be left to the course of nature. 
This death Adam understood to be a 
cessation of being; it was not a futur- 
ity and perpetuity of misery and suf- 
fering. It really would have been 
annihilation, but for the purposes of 
grace. And so his posterity had no 
concern in his sin, upon the first cov- 
enant or command. Least of all 
was it a part of Adam’s penalty that 
he should derive guilt and a corrupt 











nature to his offspring. And so he 
was not, in this sense, originally a 
federal head. 

“But upon God’s purposing to con- 
tinue Adam in existence for the pur- 
pose of grace, he then became the 
natural head of his posterity; and, as 
the sentence of death was not 
reversed, he became a federal head, 
to the purpose of bringing his poster- 
ity into a world under a natural state 
of animal mortality; instead of that 
exemption from this natural mortal- 
ity promised to Adam; and though 
not promised to his seed, yet would 
probably have been granted to them 
also. Hence Adam is and becomes 
a federal head (if not before, yet) 
after the fall to all his posterity; so 
that thereby they are subject to the 
death of the body; and so ‘in Adam 
all die’ Born into a state of sin, 
temptation and mortality, they all sin; 
and the world lieth in wickedness and 
they deserve future as well as present 
punishment. 

“God was disposed from the 
benignity of his nature to show 
mercy, but it was necessary for the 
dignity of his government that he 
should show a testimony of his ab- 
horrence of sin. This was done in 
the sufferings of the Mediator, 
through whom God is reconciling the 
world. The soul that suffered in the 
body of Christ was not a human soul, 
nor was it essential deity, but the Lo- 
gos—the first-born of every creature, 
a distinct intelligence from that of 
Jehovah, but intimately united with 
deity, so that God is in him. Christ's 
sufferings are vicarious and beyond 
those of the martyrs; and so as to be 
a testimony of God’s displeasure 
against sin; but not equal to the suf- 
fering due to sin; the dignity of the 
person rendering a less suffering an 
adequate and sufficient testimony 
against sin. 

“T did not well see his ideas of 
Christ’s atonement and satisfaction. 
But I did perceive that in his mind 
satisfaction arose from and consisted 
in that created nature of Jesus Christ 
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being upheld by Omnipotence and so 
enabled in a few hours to undergo a 
load of intense woe, equal to the mis- 
ery which lay upon the elect; yet he 
seemed to conceive a suffering laid 
upon him, above all the pains of 
natural death (i. e., of bodily death, 
even by the torture of crucifixion); 
something to testify the divine dis- 
pleasure against sin. 

“The Doctor was (like Dr. Watts), 
I suppose, originally initiated in Cal- 
vinism and became, in the first of his 
ministry, of the connection of Mr. 
Whitefield and continues so to this 
day. Anextensive acquaintance and 
a disposition to converse upon and 
discuss every subject obliged him to 
meet the objections both of Deists, 
Arians, Arminians, Socinians. Their 
artillery carried metal rather too 
heavy for his understanding. How- 
ever, he always appears to have stood 
the attack; yet in many places was 
giving ground. 

“Like a generous and noble mind 
he entered with spirit into the field 
of free inquiry; he cleared much 
ground and settled many points pro- 
foundly, justly, masterly and like an 
enlightened divine; and as to much, 
also, he is plunged in unfinished 
researches. Dr. Langdon’s plunges 
have a pretty extensive influence into 
his whole theology. Guyse and Dod- 
dridge he loves and esteems; but 
Tavlor, whom he renounces, I think, 
has got the ascendancy and greatest 
hold of his reasoning powers. And 
yet his notions on original sin are 
neither Locke’s nor Taylor’s but Dr. 
—’s [Edwards?], whose treatise on 
that subject is unpublished.” 

Through the mist of an obsolete 
terminology we may recognize here 
a rational attempt to free himself 
from the heavy fetters of Calvinism, 
in which the New England mind lay 
so sadly imprisoned for two centuries. 

Dr. Langdon was an object of sus- 
picion while president of Harvard by 
the Calvinists of Connecticut, and by 
some in Massachusetts, as we learn 
froma letter by his friend, Rev. 
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Andrew Eliot of Boston, in July, 1778, 
who, quoting his son, Andrew Eliot, 
then preaching at Fairfield, Ct., said: 

“In a letter from my son by the 
last post, he says, ‘I have received a 
letter from Mr. Bartlett wherein he 
tells me that Mr. Jonathan Bird of 
Hartford, a candidate for the minis- 
try, was his informer relative to the 
prevalence of Deism at Harvard col- 
lege.’ ‘He told me,’ says Mr. Bart- 
lett, ‘that one half, or about half of 
said college, were supposed to be 
Deists. He did not name them nor 
tell me who was his informer. I 
should rejoice if this should prove a 
mistake.” Who Mr. Bird is I know 
not. If he be a son to Mr. Bird of 
New Haven, I should think he was 
embittered by his father, who was 
expelled from Cambridge.” 

This, of course, was a slander, yet 
apparently doctrinal differences had 
something to do with Dr. Langdon’s 
resignation of the Harvard presi- 
dency in August, 1780, although this 
does not appear by his letter of 
resignation—a manly and Christian 
document, which never seems to have 
been printed in full until the Massa- 
chusetts Historical society published 
it in April, 1904. Its immediate 
occasion will be mentioned later; but 
here is the letter itself: 


“To the Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege: 

“Gentlemen: Upon your invitation, 
when the flames of war were just 
breaking out, in the most difficult 
and critical situation of affairs, both 
of the state and of the college, not- 
withstanding every discouraging 
prospect, I took my leave of a church 
with which TI was connected by every 
obligation and endearment and ven- 
tured into the midst of tumult and 
dangers; that I might contribute 
whatever was in my power for the 
support of liberty and _ literature. 
Sensible of the weight of duty which 
would come upon me, I wished for 
greater abilities both of body and 
mind to go thro’ the various and 
important services then in my view. 


“Soon after my acceptance and 
removal to Cambridge I found my- 
self surrounded by the din of arms, 
called to complicated labors almost 
beyond my strength, and obliged to 
remove my family and effects from 
town to town before I could have a 
safe and quiet residence in Cam- 
bridge.* Aiter which numerous 
difficulties occurred from year to 
year in the affairs of this literary 
society, which required increased 
application beyond all the ordinary 
duties of the president’s office. By 
divine help I have been supported to 
the present time, tho’ subject to many 
mental and bodily infirmities; and 
my chief satisfaction is the hope that 
my zealous endeavors to serve the 
noble cause of my country and liber- 
ty and the important interests of 
religion and literature have not been 
wholly without good effects. 

“But old age is advancing on a 
constitution which in former years 
was much weakened by threatening 
nervous disorders: and the course of 
severe labor which I have gone 
through since I entered on the duties 
of my office, has hastened on the 
common decays of nature. My 
memory greatly fails; that spirit and 
vigor necessary for the happy man- 
agement of an university are sensi- 
bly abated; my taste for youthful 
studies is decreasing; a life so public 
grows less agreeable and the show 
and ceremony of the world begin to 
be a burden. I therefore rather 
wish for a more retired situation. 

“These considerations have led me 
to a determination to resign that 
office with which, by your favor, I 
have been honored. And I now beg 
to declare mv resignation of the 
president’s chair in Harvard college, 
trusting that the God of all wisdom 
may soon direct you to the choice of 
some worthy gentleman who will fill 





* Referring to the removal of the president first 
to Watertown, then to Concord, after the battle 
of Bunker Hill, when the college was broken up 
temporarily and afterwards reassembled in the 
Concord meeting-house. 
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the vacancy and with greater dignity 
and success, go through the various 
duties of the office. 

“Permit me, nevertheless, to 
request the favor that my family may 
continue in the house appropriated to 
the president’s use until my own at 
Portsmouth can be prepared for 
their reception; and that, considering 
the heavy expense of my removing, 
after serving the college in times of 
peculiar difficulty without receiving 
more than one third of the emolu- 
ments of the office, which in better 
times were enjoyed (if compared with 
current expenses), you would afford 
me all that kind assistance which 
may be in your power. 

“For all the honor you have done 
me and the constant candor and 
goodness with which you have treat- 
ed me, I entertain the warmest senti- 
ments of gratitude. -It is my fervent 
prayer that the Father of Lights 
would grant every blessing to the 
literary society which has been com- 
mitted to my care, and that it may be 
celebrated through the world for 
retaining the truth of the Gospel, for 
the purest morals and the most per- 
fect cultivation of every branch of 
science. 


“With the highest friendship and 
esteem, I am, gentlemen, your most 
obliged and humble servant, 

“SAMUEL LANGDON. 
“Harvard College, August 30, 1780.” 


In 1766, Dr. Langdon, together 
with Dr. Haven of Portsmouth, Rev. 
Mr. Stevens of Kittery, and Rev. Mr. 
McClintock of Greenland, had exam- 
ined and approved young Jeremy 
Belknap as a candidate for the minis- 
try;and Dr. Langdon was the “scribe” 
of the church council which directed 
the proceedings for the ordination of 
Mr. Belknap at Dover in February, 
1767. Thus was New Hampshire 
provided with her best historian, in 
whose labors Dr. Langdon co-opera- 
ted. His second son, Paul Langdon, 
graduated at Harvard in 1770, and the 
Doctor himself had favored the 
admission of students from New 
Hampshire to that college during his 
Portsmouth residence; even after the 
opening of Dartmouth college. 


Under these circumstances when, in 
1774, by the sudden retirement of 
President Locke, the chair at Har- 
vard became vacant and the difficult 
position was made more difficult by 
the political controversies of the 
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period, Dr. Langdon’s clerical and 
political friends in Boston turned 
towards him as a suitable man for the 
presidency, which several of them 
had declined. Dr. Andrew Eliot 
was the member of the college cor- 
poration who labored to remove Dr. 
Langdon's scruples at leaving his 
church and congregation and putting 
himself in the path of the British 
Lion and of General Gage, who had 
succeeded Hutchinson as governor of 
Massachusetts, with a Tory band of 
mandamus councilors. Some of 
these were naturally averse to the 
appointment of so pronounced a pa- 
triotas Dr. Langdon and it was 
feared they would raise difficulties. 
Dr. Eliot visited his friend at Ports- 
mouth soon after he and his associ- 
ates secretly chose Langdon, in July, 
1774; and not long after his visit Dr. 
Langdon wrote to Dr. Eliot thus: 


“Portsmouth, August 10, 1774. 
“Rev'd and Dear Sir: 

“The church and congregation the 
day you left us voted to leave the 
important affair of my call to the 
determination of my own best judg- 
ment. I know not what to do; may 
God give me counsel. Perhaps provi- 
dence may soon present some circum- 
stances which may fix my mind. Pray 
favor me with your friendly advice 
and assistance. 

“Your brother in the Gospel, 


“SAM’L LANGDON.” 


On the same sheet which contains 
this note is the draft of a reply by Dr. 
Eliot, who said: 


“Yours of the roth inst. I received. 
I am glad there is like to be no diffi- 
culty with your people. I sincerely 
hope there will be no difficulty any- 
where else. Dr. Appleton informs 
you have tho’ts of giving your an- 
swer soon. When the overseers 
adjourned to Oct., it was supposed 
that you would be likely to give your 
answer before that time. It hath 
been usual to read the Pres’t’s answer 
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at that board, who have then voted 
to desire him to remove. It is my 
opinion that, provided you * * * 
(illegible) and I hope you will. It 
will be on all accounts best to defer 
afew weeks. In this opinion Dr. 
Appleton, Dr. Pemberton, Dr. Win- 
throp agree with me. Dr. Cooper 
would have written his sentiments if 
you had not been absent. You will 
soon hear from him.” 


It would appear from another let- 
ter of Dr. Eliot’s that one of the gov- 
ernor’s council had threatened some 
opposition; at any rate, the affair 
dragged on, and on the 30th of Aug 
ust, 1774—-just six years before he 
wrote his letter of resignation—Dr. 
Langdon wrote again to his friend, 
saying: 


“T understand by a letter from Dr. 
Haven’s son to his father that you 
are under apprehensions of a difficul- 
ty on account of the governor and 
new council’s concern in the install- 
ment, if I should speedily answer the 
call of the college in the affirmative. 
I see no prospect of the removal of 
that difficulty in any short time; a 
twelvemonth will hardly be sufficient 
to settle things if all should at length 
turn in our favor at home. If, there- 
fore, the formalities of installment are 
necessary, so long a delay of my an- 
swer would be in many respects incon- 
venient; for my people already grow 
impatient for the final decision and 
are ready to recall the liberty already 
given me. My aim is to serve the 
college if Iam able. I am willing for 
my own partto forego anything which 
may he considered merely as a point 
of honor, and risque a maintenance on 
the credit of the college and province. 
If there shall be embarrassments 
which cannot be surmounted in any 
reasonable time I shall think it my 
duty to refuse the honor offered me. 
All I desire is to know what I ought 
to do. I have written to Dr. Win- 
throp for his opinion. Pray favor 
me with yours as soon as possible. 
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The momentous affair must very 
soon be determined. 

“Your affectionate friend and 


brother, etc., 


“SAML LANGDON.” 


The corporation wrote him at once 
that he must not decline, and early in 
October he became president. His 
doing so was a favor to the college, 
then in serious straits for a good 
president, rather than a favor to the 
pastor of an attached congregation. 
His remark about “risking a mainten- 
ance on the credit of the college and 
the province” recalls the fact that 
Harvard was then partly dependent 
on the provincial legislature for its 
pecuniary support. As the Revolu- 
tionary paper money decreased in 
value, the salary of Dr. Langdon fell 
to less than half what had been stip- 
ulated at first, and the deficiency was 
not wholly made up to him by the 
legislature after his resignation. 

In 1775 the college removed for a 
time to Old Concord. This town, 
when Dr. Langdon took up his resi- 
cence there in the summer of 1775, 
was full of memories of the fight at 
the North bridge and still more so 
when he preached his election sermon 
at Watertown in May. Speaking of 
that affair, he then said: 

“They have not only endeavored to 
terrify us with fleets and armies sent 
to our capital, and distressed and put 
an end to our trade—particularly that 
important branch of it, the fishery— 
but at length attempted, by a sudden 
march of a body of troops in the 
night, to seize and destroy one of our 
magazines, formed by the people 
merely for their own security. By 
this, as might well be expected, a 
skirmish was brought -on; and it is 
evident that the fire first began on the 
side of the king’s troops. At least 
five or six of our inhabitants were 
murderously killed by the Regulars ar 
Lexington before any man attempted 
to return the fire, and when they were 
actually complying with the command 
to disperse. Two more of our 
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brethren were likewise killed at Con- 
cord bridge by a fire from the king’s 
soldiers before the engagement be- 
gan on our side. But the matter 
may be rested entirely on this—that 
he that arms himself to commit a 
robbery and demands the traveler's 
purse by the terror of instant death 
is the first aggressor, though the 
other should take the advantage of 
discharging his pistol first and killing 
the robber. The alarm was sudden, 
but in a very short time spread far 
and wide; the nearest neighbors in 
haste ran together to assist their 
brethren and save their country. Not 
more than three or four hundred met 
in season and bravely attacked and 
repulsed the enemies of liberty, who 
retreated with great precipitation. * * 
Our king, as if impelled by some 
strange fatality, is resolved to rea- 
son with us only by the roar of his 
cannon and the pointed arguments of 
muskets and bayonets. Because we 
refuse submission to the despotic 
power of a ministerial parliament, our 
own sovereign, to whom we have 
always been ready to swear true 
allegiance—whose authority we never 
meant to cast off—has given us up to 
the rage of his ministers; to be seized 
at sea by the rapacious commanders 
of every little sloop of war and pirat- 
ical cutter; and to be plundered and 
massacred by land by mercenary 
troops, who know no distinction 
between an enemy and a brother, 
between right and wrong, but only, 
like brutal pursuers, to hunt and 
seize the prey pointed out by their 
masters.” 

Another point insisted on by Dr. 
Langdon was perhaps more fully 
exemplified in this province of New 
Hampshire than in any of the colon- 
ies—the quiet and almost unanimous 
submission to the newly created pop- 
ular authorities. In the passage fol- 


lowing, it will be seen that Dr. Lang- 
don anticipated by nearly a year the 
very argument more tersely put for- 
ward by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence: 
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“By the law of nature any body of 
people, destitute of order and gov- 
ernment, may form themselves into « 
civil society according to their best 
prudence, and so provide for their 
common safety and advantage. 
When one form is found by the 
majority not to answer the grand 
purpose in any tolerable degree, they 
may by common consent put an end 
to it and set up another; only this 
ought not to be attempted without 
urgent necessity. It must be 
ascribed to some supernatural influ- 
ence on the minds of the main body 
of the people through this extensive 
continent, that they have so univer- 
sally adopted the method of congress- 
es, chosen by the unbiased suffrages 
of the people in their several towns, 
counties and provinces. So general 
an agreement through so many prov- 
inces of so large a country is unex- 
ampled in any history. Universal 
authority ceases; but how little of 
this has appeared in the midst of the 
late obstructions of civil government! 
Nothing more than has been abso- 
lutely necessary to carry into execu- 
tion the spirited resolutions of a peo- 
ple too sensible to deliver themselves 
vp to oppression and slavery. Order 
among the people has been remark- 
ab!y preserved; few crimes have been 
committed punishable by the judge; 
even former contentions between one 
neighbor and another have ceased.” 

It is plain that Hancock and 
Adams made no mistake in selecting 
Dr. Langdon as a true patriot, ready 
to go as far as themselves in assert- 
ing the liberties of freeborn English 
subjects. How was he in the other 
requirements for a college president? 
Dr. Stiles, in 1779 (his first year at 
Yale), made these observations on 
the Harvard presidents whom he had 
known: 

“Mr. Holyoke was the polite gen- 
tleman, of a noble commanding 
presence, and moderated at com- 
mencements with great dignity. He 
was perfectly acquainted with acad- 
emic matters; of a good degree of lit- 
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erature, both in languages and scien- 
ces, particularly in mathematical- 
mechanic philosophy; yet was not of 
great erudition. Qualified, however, 
exceedingly well for the presidency, 
especially as he had a good spirit of 
government; which was partly 
natural to him, partly acquired from 
President Leverett, who ruled and 
governed with great dignity. Dr. 
Locke was scarcely equal to Mr. 
Holyoke in classical knowledge but 
much superior to him in the sciences 
and in penetration, judgment and 
strength of mind. He was excellent 
and amiable in government, though 
he did not equal the dignity of his 
predecessor. And yet he was a 
greater literary character. Just 
entered into the career of glory, his 
sun went into an eclipse. Dr. Lang- 
don’s literary character was similar 
to President Holyvke’s.” 

It will be inferred from the omis- 
sion of “a spirit of government” in 
Dr. Langdon’s portrait that he was 
lacking in discipline, and such may 
have been the fact. Yet the records 
of the college, which I have exam- 
ined, do not show half the frequency 
of insurrections and tumults among 
the students that appeared under Dr. 
Holyoke, and less by far than under 
President Quincy himself, who cites 
John Eliot as saying that Langdon 
“wanted judgment and a ‘spirit of 
government.” In a letter to Dr. 
Stiles, when he had been nearly five 
years at Harvard, Dr. Langdon said: 

“T have met with continual difficul- 
ties since I have been in my present 
station, by the war and the fluctuating 
medium; vet I do not repine, as I 
think divine providence pointed out 
my path of duty.” 

Here is no hint of disorder, or the 
perils of false brethren, of which even 
St. Paul complained and which were 
the real cause of his resignation. 

The Belknap Papers, Volume III, 
contain a statement concerning Pres- 
ident Langdon’s resignation, by John 
Eliot, a settled minister in his father’s 
Boston church and an overseer of the 








college. It is full of error and pre- 
judice and this is its substance, the 
date being Sept. 11, 1780, two days 
before the corporation accepted the 
resignation: 

“I shall be very particular in 
informing you of every circumstance 
(to Dr. Belknap at Dover), for I 
know you to be a very particular 
man and that you are accurate in col- 
lecting things in order to form an 
opinion and as accurate in your judg- 
ment when all circums.ances are 
before you. The president has long 
been growing unpopular, more 
especially among the students of the 
college. So disgusting hath he 
been in his whole deportment 
that they would have held 
him in detestation if this sensa- 
tion had not been absorbed in mere 
thorough contempt. Yet, after all 
which can be said, all his foibles did 
not amount to a vice when com- 
pletely converged into one point of 
view; much less unworthy doth he 
appear when these are separated from 
each other and blended with his good 
qualities. As to the total disqualifi- 
cation for the office he sustained, I 
always had the same opinion which 
I hold now, that he was no ways 
proper to appear in the station; and 
that no man who wished well to him 
or to the interest of Harvard college 
would, with the same opinion as mine 
own, not rather have seen him else- 
where. Sed sic visum est superis— 
at least to the corporation, who were 
the immediate electors. 

“His resignation was as surprising 
to me as it was to any person the fur- 
thest distant from the college. It 
happened, it seems, in this manner. 
The scholars unanimously framed a 
petition, which was to be presented 
to the corporation, begging them to 
remove the president. What the 
articles were can be known but im- 
perfectly, as they came to a determin- 
ation to conceal the contents. 
Among other things, tho’, I hear that 
his unbecoming way of addressing 
the Deity was one. There was a 
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committee chosen to acquaint the 
president with the petition, who 
addressed him in these words: ‘As a 
manof genius and knowledge we 
respect you; as a man of piety and 
virtue we venerate you; as a presi- 
dent we despise you.’ ” 

This is not a probable account. 
President Quincy seems to have had 
no difficulty in ascertaining the 
charges made by the three upper 
classes with the connivance of 
Librarian Winthrop. They were: 
“Impiety, heterodoxy, unfitness for 
the office of preacher of the Christian 
religion and still more for that of 
president.” 

Mr. Quincy says: “There was not 
a shadow of foundation for any one of 
these charges except the last, of 
which the spirit in which this inso- 
lence was received may be considered 
an evidence.” It might be an indi- 
cation but hardly evidence. No 
other evidence appears except what 
Mr. Quincy terms “a combination of 
students, to whom he had become ob- 
noxious, and whose dissatisfaction 
was countenanced, if not excited, by 
men connected with the government 
of the institution.” He adds that 
Dr. Langdon was ignorant of his un- 
popularity; which, in a man so sensi- 
tive, is evidence that it was no more 
than one of those temporary gusts of 
feeling, from which President Quincy 
himself suffered while in office. 

Eliot went on: “Dr. Langdon now 
added another to his many impru- 
dences. He declared to the scholars 
that he was sensible of his incapacity 
for the office, imputing it to the weak 
state of his nerves, and gave them a 
promise that he would resign. He 
prepared his resignation to be presen- 
ted to the board of overseers at their 
meeting last Thursday. 

“The forthputting, officious gentle- 
man, Dr. Gordon [the historian of our 
Revolution, then preaching at Rox- 
bury and an overseer], now suffered 
his zeal to boil over and persuaded the 
presidént ( ut credo) that he might 
still remain in office and that he 
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would be his advocate at the board 
of overseers. At the meeting Mr. 
Bowdoin read the resignation. It 
was well drawn up. Nothing was 
said of the uneasiness with the stu- 
dents. One would suppose the whole 
originated with himself. He said 
the place was disagreeable to him; 
that he found himself so debilitated 
by nervous disorders that he could 
not go through with his course of 
duty. ‘My memory fails,’ said he, 
‘my taste for academical studies 
decreases; my fondness for shew and 
public notice is lost; and I wish 
heartily to retire’ He then described 
very pathetically the disadvantageous 
circumstances of his coming to Cam- 
bridge and the many losses and 
troubles he had met with during his 
continuance there; requesting that he 
might live in the provincial mansion 
house, etc.” 

He really only asked that his fam- 
ily might remain there till his house 
in Portsmouth was ready and there 
is nothing to show that he lived there 
a day after September 13. Early in 
October, the General Court being in 
session, he presented a schedule of 
his legal salary for five years, ten 
months and thirty days at £200 in 
specie per annum and amounting to 
£1,182 13s. 6d., of which he had 
received the equivalent of only 
£685 7s. 11d. This left a balance 
due him of £497 5s. 7d., which the 
senate and house voted him at once, 
and a warrant for that sum was 
drawn up on October 3, twenty days 
after his resignation took effect, and 
put in Dr. Langdon’s hands. This 
original warrant may be seen in the 
secretary of state’s archives at the 
state house. It gives him the sum 
named, about $1,656, “for and in con- 
sideration of his faithful discharge of 
the duties of the office of president 


and to enable him to remove his fam-- 


ily and effects.” Mr. Quincy says 
the overseers “acknowledged the rea- 
sonableness of his requests and the 
inadequacy of his salary and emolu- 
ments for his support and engaged to 
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use their influence with the legisla- 
ture to obtain a grant in compensa- 
tion for the deficiencies.” No record 
of this appears on the files of the 
General Court, where Dr. Langdon’s 
petitions and the votes of the two 
houses are recorded. 

John Eliot went on in his sympa- 
thetic account thus: 

“Dr. Langdon is really an object of 
pity. Even the scholars who have 
been so active in his dismission think 
so. They attested to his good char- 
acter in a unanimous vote presented 
to the overseers, wherein they men- 
tioned him as a man of learning and 
most excellent character, rendered 
him many thanks for his past services 
and expressed the most earnest 
desire that the remainder of his days 
may be comfortable and happy. This 
vote is also accompanied with a sub- 
scription for something by way of 
present. I believe that many thou- 
sand dollars will be subscribed for 
him, if Gordon don’t spoil the whole 
by his impertinences and nonsensical 
reveries. He blazed away at the 
meeting; insisted upon it that this 
whole proceeding arose from the 
mere malice of one of the governors 
of the college (Mr. Winthrop the 
librarian), who had the impudence to 
tell Mr. and Mrs. Langdon to their 
heads that he had long sought an 
opportunity to revenge an affront 
offered to him by the president some 
years since and now that he was 
gratified.” 

This is the only alleged instance in 
Dr. Langdon’s life when he “offered 
an affront” to anybody. He was a 
man of true politeness and, as his 
conduct always showed, of admirable 
Christian forgiveness. In the true 
spirit of a gentleman he now took 
the whole burden of his withdrawal 
upon himself but was little likely to 
accept a present from the insurgents 
who had insulted him. This sub- 
scription of “many thousand dollars” 
is nowhere heard of except in this let- 
ter, so full of guesses and predictions. 
Dr. Langdon’s statement to the Gen- 
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eral Court shows that, in May pre- 
ceding, $5,000 in paper only meant in 
silver $150 and would hardly pay for 
his support for two months as prices 
then were. Moreover, the students 
were themselves so poor that they 
asked to be excused from commence- 
ment exercises because they could 
not afford the cost; so that we may 
suppose that this subscription existed 
mainly in the imagination of Eliot, 
who goes on: 

“Dr. Gordon moved the matter 
should be inquired into, the students 
should be severely censured and the 
whole scene of iniquity should be un- 
folded. ‘Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,’ 
he repeated, and seemed in a pet, as 
ii the rest of us were a party joined 
together to destroy the president. 
We felt as much as he could be sen- 
sible of but judged very differently 
from him about the whole affair. We 
see the necessity of his leaving Cam- 
bridge, which the doctor himself 
could not deny; notwithstanding 
him, aim to do something. We 
thought it best he should depart as 
privately as possible that the circum- 
stances might not be too much the 
subject of speculation, but that things 
might appear as if all things came 
and were determined by himself. We 
knew that a little matter would cause 
the subscription paper to flag and 
that any measures to censure the stu- 
dents would provoke them to with- 
draw their generosity.” 

This “generosity” of the insubordi- 
nate students, who had been the 
instruments of some of the faculty 
to insult the sensitive president is no 
more heard of. In place of it we 
find a singular kind of “generosity” 
exhibited by the state of Massachu- 
setts, of which Dr. Langdon at his 
retirement was a creditor to the 
amount of about $1,656 in silver. To 
meet this obligation, which the state 
at once acknowledged, a resolve was 
passed within two weeks of his with- 
drawing from Cambridge, appropria- 
ting the full sum in paper money of 
the “new emission” of continental 


currency, supposed to be equal to sil- 
ver. The warrant on the state 
treasurer, Henry Gardner, for this 
sum was never drawn and now lies 
among the papers in the case (arch- 
ives of the secretary of state) in the 
Boston state house. Why this was 
not paid will appear from a petition 
of Dr. Langdon, also preserved in 
those archives, written from his quiet 
parish of Hampton Falls in June, 
1784, when he had been settled there 
as minister for more than three years: 


REPUDIATION MILDLY REBUKED. 
Petition of Dr. Langdon for Payment. 


“The petition of Samuel Landon, 
Doctor of Divinity, humbly sheweth: 

“That your petitioner accepted a 
call from the honorable Corporation 
and Overseers of Harvard college to 
the office of President of that univer- 
sity and was introduced into that 
office on the 14th day of October, 
1774; that in the full prospect of the 
horrors of war, added to the ordinary 
difficulties and labors of that impor- 
tant station, he nevertheless was 
encouraged to engage both in the 
service of the college and the liber- 
ties of his country by a persuasion 
that he might securely rely on the 
public honor for the same support 
which had for many years been 
granted to the presidents of that lit- 
erary society: 

“That when he found both his 
body and mind so much overborne 
with extreme burdens and fatigue 
that it was best to resign his office, 
it appeared that his expenses had 
very much exceeded the annual 
grants; and that he could not pay the 
sums which he had borrowed to de- 
fray his necessary expenses: 

“That your petitioner in 1780 pre- 
sented to the General Court, then sit- 
ting, a true state of the arrearages of 
his salary, amounting to £497 5s. 7d., 
lawful silver money; upon which the 
General Court granted the sum of 
£497 10s., for which he received a 
warrant to be paid in bills of the new 
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emission, which the court then esti- 
mated, upon the authority of con- 
gress, as equal to silver. That your 
petitioner repeatedly presented the 
said warrant to the treasurer as long 
as there seemed any ground of hope 
that the aforesaid bills might obtain 
a currency at their original value; but 
never could procure payment, the 
treasury not being supplied: 

“That ever since it became evident 
that the said emission was greatly 
depreciated, your petitioner has been 
endeavoring to obtain his just arrear- 
ages by applying to the General 
Court for a new warrant on the 
treasury; that the resolve passed in 
the last court, on the 23d of March, 
granting only £320 specie, in lieu of 
£497 10s. specie (which is justly due 
according to the rules of honor and 
equity, as may easily appear by a 
review of the state of the account an- 
nexed to this petition), would suggest 
to your petitioner very painful ideas 
if he did not persuade himself that 
the said resolve was founded on some 
misapprehension of the real state of 
the case: 

“That your petitioner is not able 
to discover any reason why the full 
sum should not be granted in specie, 
together with the interest of what has 
been so long due; especially as he 
himself is paying interest for money 
which the defect of the annual grants 
constrained him to borrow. 

“Your petitioner therefore earn- 
estly looks up to this august court, in 
which he views the collected wisdom 
and justice of a most respectable 
commonwealth, and prays that vour 
honors would rectify the mistake on 
which the resolve of last March in 
this case is evidently founded and 
grant him the balance due for his ser- 
vices while in office, with the inter- 
est, not as if his claim had been only 
in bills at a depreciated value but as 
it really was and is due in specie; 
that, after the peculiar labors and 
difficulties he endured in his public 
station and hearty exertions in the 
cause of his country, he may not be 
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cut off from that support which has 
been readily granted to presidents of 
that society not exposed to the same 
hardships and dangers. 

“And your petitioner shall ever 
pray, etc. 


“SAM’L LANGDON.” 


What had happened in the interval 
between the date of this mild censure 
of repudiation in Boston and the date 
of the original resolve giving Dr. 
Langdon the full sum due (Oct. 3, 
1780), was this: He had been unable 
to obtain the money for nearly two 
years, when, upon his petition, the 
General Court of Massachusetts 
(Sept. 3, 1782) had referred the mat- 
ter to an honest committee, which 
reported in the senate, July 3, 1783, 
that the full sum of £497 10s. should 
be paid to the ex-president in silver. 
A resolve to this effect passed the 
senate at once and went down to the 
house, signed by Samuel Adams, his 
old friend, who had been instrumen- 
tal in getting him into the presidency 
and was then president of the senate. 
The house (July 11, 1783) stingily 
non-concurred. The next spring 
(March 22, 1784) the senate again 
passed a resolve which the house also 
voted and which exists in the arch- 
ives printed and bearing the signa- 
tures of Adams as before, of John 
Hancock as governor and of Tris- 
tram Dalton of Newburyport as 
speaker of the house. But this shab- 
by document, instead of granting the 
full sum, cuts Dr. Langdon’s claim 
down to £320 in specie but “on condi- 
tion of his returning the warrant of 
1780 to the treasury.” Two months 
and more after this vote (June 8) he 
sent in the above petition. It was 
referred to another honest committee 
who reported late in October, 1784, 
that Dr. Langdon’s salary for his 
whole term as president was justly 
£1,182 13s. 6d.; that he had received 
the value of only £763 Is. 5d. and had 
never drawn the money under the 
shabby vote of 1783. The senate 
again passed a resolve granting him 
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the balance due in specie; again it 
went down to the house, Nov. 8, 1784, 
signed by the faithful Adams; and 
again the stingy house non-con- 
curred. Thereupon Dr. Langdon 
again declined to draw the repudia- 
ting warrant for £320 and sent this 
letter to S. A. Otis, then speaker of 
the house: 


“ot. 

“T have lately discovered an error 
inadvertently committed by me in 
that state of my account which 
accompanied my petition to the hon- 
ored court for the year 1782. I have 
given credit for £2,000 received Feb- 
ruary I and again for £5,000 received 
on May 11 (1780). Whereas the 
former grant was £2,000 and the lat- 
ter £3,000, the whole sum for that 
year being but £5,000; so that there 
is an error of £2,000 against myself, 
which may easily appear by the 
record of the said grants. But yet 
the sums carried off against the 
aforesaid grants, as reduced to silver, 
in my account stand right as the 
grants really were made; so that the 
only error lies in writing £5,000 
instead of £3,000. I pray, therefore, 
that you would convey this informa- 
tion to the court if you think proper; 
together with this additional plea in 
support of my petition, viz., that 
£200 a year having been found 
necessary for many years past 
to defray the charges of the support 
of the presidents of the college, it 
cannot be supposed that less than 
half that sum was sufficient when 
every article of provision and cloth- 
ing was nearly double to the present 
price. And every man must think 
it very injurious to perform the duties 
of a public and important office in the 
midst of the most extraordinary dis- 
advantages and difficulties and be ob- 
liged to furnish the greatest part of 
the costs of his own support. 

“Submitting the foregoing to your 
discretion, I am, 

“Sr., Your very obedient serv’t, 

“SAM’L LANGDON.” 


The corporation and envious fac- 
ulty seem to have carried out the 
Eliot idea of secrecy; for they never 
published Dr. Langdon’s letter, and 
almost no mention of the matter re- 
mains on the files of college corre- 
spondence. Mr. Quincy found a let- 
ter of Mr. Storer, the successor of 
Hancock as treasurer (Oct. 20, 1781), 
in which that member of the corpor- 
ation asserted as his opinion that if 
Dr. Langdon had asked their advice 
the corporation would have request- 
ed him “to have deferred your inten- 
tion to some future time,” and Mr. 
Quincy adds: 

“It is probable that Dr. Langdon 
became subsequently aware that the 
students had been made the instru- 
ments of others, possibly of men 
connected with the government of 
the institution and that the feeling of 
self-distrust, which led to his resigna- 
tion, had been succeeded by feelings 
of a very different character.” 

However this may be, it is plain 
that John Eliot, when he had leisure 
to reflect on the exuberance of his 
youth and the conduct of himself and 
his circle at Harvard college, took a 
very different view of his mother’s 
cousin and his own college president 
in after years. In 1809 he published 
an American Biographical Dictionary 
in which Dr. Langdon had a page. 
In this sketch, speaking of his elec- 
tion to the presidency of Harvard in 
1774. Dr. Eliot said: 

“His character as a very zealous 
Whig was of more advantage to him 
at this time than his reputation in the 
republic of letters. Mr. John Han- 
cock was in the corporation and it 
was suggested to him that prejudice 
was spreading against several in the 
government of the society (college), 
who were on the side of the Tories, 
and that the interest and honor of 
the college was likely to suffer. When 
President Langdon took the chair it 
gave great delight to the sons of lib- 
erty.” 

(To be continued.) 
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HIS ABANDONED FARM. 


By H. G. Leslie, M. D. 


My friend Phineas Philander Jones 
is an enthusiast, a connoisseur, a 
collector of new and peculiar ideas. 
He is erratic but honest. A scheme 
or project must truth and 
merit. Given these qualities, the 
more strange and striking it is, the 
greater is his enjoyment of investiga- 
tion. He is like an epicure to whom 
is presented some new article of food 
or new combination. He toys with 
it, analyzes it, and from each varied 
study derives fresh satisfaction. His 
are no half-hearted methods. Read- 
ing, study, and thought are constant 
companions in his research. He 
might in the language of modern 
slang be termed a crank, but to those 
of us who are his intimate associates 
he is simply faddish and we respect 
his honesty, although we may smile 
at his enthusiasm. 

Men of this type are from time to 
time the disciples of every religious 
ism that has a brief existence in a 
community, and are attached to every 
faction of party that holds a place in 
the public eye. There is perhaps a 
certain reason for this, for no relig- 
ious sect, however fanatical, no off- 
shoot of party, however radical, but 
has connected with it some element 
of truth, and it is with this specious 
morsel that the hook of popularity 
is baited. Phineas had gone through 


possess 


religious organizations and _ party 
platforms as a child passes from 
grade to grade in school. For a 


brief period they were all in all to 
him and then cast into the waste- 
basket of forgetfulness. 

At a time when most of his pet 
theories were becoming somewhat 


stale, legislative action, magazirte 
articles and newspaper clippings 


united in calling attention to the 
subject of the abandoned farms of 


New England. Here wasa_ fresh 
held of thought on which he 
fastened with avidity. There is 


tangible evidence, even in the vicinity 
in which he resides, that the agricul- 
tural fields of New England are 
decreasing and that the hill homes of 
our fathers are being deserted and 
growing up to _ forest. Western 
competition and unfertilized fields 
have united in making the returns of 
the farmer small. Phineas seized 
upon these salient facts and gave 
them careful and elaborate study. 
He weighed in the scales of cause and 
effect the various interests and busi- 
ness elements that might produce 
such results. He corresponded with 
the agricultural department at Wash- 
ington and begged for all the newer 
and more modern developments of 
the problem. 

From the time when Cincinnatus 
tilled the soil of the Albanian hills, no 
one could have developed more agri- 
cultural enthusiasm. Those of us 
who met at his rooms for our weekly 
game of whist were forced to listen to 
his prolix disquisitions on the subject 
until we grew weary, and in shear 
desperation said, “Why don’t you buy 
a farm and see how it is yourself.” 
This was unkind, for we knew that, 
however desirable such a_ solution 
might be, his bank account would not 
admit of the experiment. 

Phineas settled the matter, how- 
ever, in his own way. A few miles 
from the village in which we resided 
was a place which to all intents might 
fairly represent an abandoned farm. 
To be sure, it was the property of a 
maiden lady of uncertain years, the 
sole representative of a race who 
had toiled and ground out an exist- 
ence on its acres. Jones’ power of 
imagination enabled him to consider 
this property as though he were its 
rightful owner and possessor. He 
took us on periodic rides by the place 
and pointed out its possibilities and 
prospective changes with the same 
zeal and interest as though he held a 
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recorded deed of the same. In fact, 
we sometimes wondered if he had not 
some sort of an hallucination which 
really led him to believe that he was 
the possessor of the coveted acres. 

One day as we were passing he 
stopped and commenced driving 
stakes around the old well curb in the 
front yard. “There,” said he, “my 
idea is to take that stone wall yonder 
and build an octagonal curbing that 
will possess some artistic merit from 
these rocks covered with the lichen of 
years. I have never yet,” contin- 
ued he, “quite understood why the 
original settlers of this region did not 
realize the advantage of using the 
material so close at hand in the con- 
struction of their dwellings. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more durable 
and artistic than the rubble stones 
scattered so lavishly about.” 

Just then the real owner of the 
property put in an appearance. What 
conversation occurred we _ were 
unable to hear, but evidently it was 
not satisfactory to my friend Jones, 
for he came away with rather a crest- 
fallen appearance and drove in silence 
for some distance. After a little he 
remarked, “There are people in this 
world in whom the artistic sense is 
stillin embryo.” From the next rise 
of ground we looked back and the 
stakes that Phineas had driven with 
so much care were being added to the 
wood-pile that was a prominent fea- 
ture in the front yard. 

Not long after this incident busi- 
ness interests called him to the far 
southwest, where he remained for 
some months and where he had the 
cpportunity of observing agricultural 
pursuits as conducted under a system 
of irrigation. 

This opened up to him a new field 
of study and one that interested him 
in no small degree. He returned 
from this visit with a whole bunch of 
new theories and ideas which he was 
desirous of putting in practice. 

On this farm to which Phineas had 
established a theoretical claim a little 
stream had its course between the 


fields and pasture land, and finally 
crossed the road near the house, 
making quite a poetic adjunct to the 
scene. 

This stream, Phineas argued, could 
be dammed and the water diverted to 
the low-lying plains, carrying with it 
fertility and profit. While this re- 
mained a theory and ground of argu- 
ment, we accepted it as plausible, but 
in an unfortunate hour he determined 
to test its practicability and secured 
the services of a local engineer to 
establish the levels. Regardless of 
the fact that a fine crop of clover cov- 
ered the ground, he proceeded to 
stake out the lines of prospective 
ditches. The objections of the owner 
to all of this were more vigorous than 
gentle. And when her claim of 
rights was reinforced by a_ brindle 
bulldog with an unpleasing cast of 
countenance, Jones fled the scene of 
his trespass with no lagging step. 
The somewhat lurid and_ probably 
exaggerated report of the episode by 
the engineer made life a weary bur- 
den to my friend for some months 
after this fiasco. So reticent was he 
for a long time after this incident that 
we came to the conclusion that he had 
given up his annoying plans for the 
improvement of this estate. 

In this, however, we were mistaken. 
Time showed that he had simply 
changed his base of attack and pro- 
mulgated his theories through the 
medium of a free-posted delivery, out 
of respect to the dog. His persis- 
tence, perseverance, and_ evident 
harmlessness, like virtue, seemed to 
have its own reward, for a few weeks 
after we found him painting several 
large squares of boards which he was 
permitted to place along the front of 
the house for a study in complimen- 
tary colors. I believe his first propo- 
sition was to do this painting on the 
house itself, but an amicable compro- 
mise was effected. Even the question 
cf broad yerandas must have been 
discussed, for a light outline of pine 
strips marked the character of the 
proposed change. 
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One day the local paper chronicled 
the fact that Mr. Phineas Philander 
Jones had fallen and received serious 
injuries, which necessitated his 
removal to the Meadowbrook hos- 
pital. We found on inquiry that our 
friend had secured the privilege of 
placing a temporary structure cov- 
ered with brown sheathing paper on 
the roof of the house representing the 
broad overhanging cornices of a 
Swiss cottage. While placing this in 
position the old decayed farmhouse 
ladder had broken and the result was 
quite a serious accident to the exper- 
imenter in reconstruction. 


When we called on him we found 
him located with much apparent com- 
fort in the wards of that institution. 
Above his head, on the back of a neat 
iron bedstead, was this record, “Phin- 
eas Philander Jones, compound frac- 
ture of femur,” and beside the bed- 
stead a vase filled with Sweet Will- 
iams and Bouncing Bess, which we 
recognized as old friends in a certain 
country farmhouse yard. As we 
looked at them, Philander smiled in 
a pleased, contented way, and we 
knew instantly that he was the pros- 
pective owner of an abandoned farm. 


THE REDEMPTION OF PETER. 


By Bennett 


The children did not understand 
why their mother had forbidden their 
leaving the yard, but because she 
had, the boy, with his four years of 
perversity, promptly decided to do so 
at the first opportunity. He and 
the little sister had some difficulty in 
opening the gate, which their mother 
had seemingly securely fastened, but 
ultimately it yielded to patient effort 
and as happy as escaping jail-break- 
ers they fled down the road towards 
Elsonbury. 

A bunch of gaudy bloom drew 
them into the fields. A _ fruitless 
chase of a butterfly led them still far- 
ther away from home and when 
finally, hot and tired, they paused for 
rest they were at the edge of the Tot- 
tenham woods. 

“Red” Bill and Pete, lying con- 
cealed within the shelter of the under- 
brush, were mightily pleased at this 
hegira of the children. It had been, 
Bill who had concocted the plot to 
steal one of them. Pete had 
demurred a little. True he was a 
coward, yet his face had not wholly 
lost its “prison pallor” and his feet 
were still sore from two years’ work 
upon the treadmill at Hargate prison; 
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but Bill had proven the master as he 
had many times before and so Pete’s 
remonstrances were still-born. 

Their watch of the great house 
upon the hill had been tedious, but 
now it seemed that their nefarious 
plan was to be successful. Bill 
growled a few directions to Pete and 
the thing was done. The boy and 
girl, wandering hand-in-hand, turned 
the corner of a clump of box and ran 
directly into the arms outstretched to 
seize them. The heavy hands of the 
abductors stifled the screams of the 
frightened children, whose light 
weight made little difference in the 
speed with which they were hurried 
through the wood. 

How to cross the open moor 
beyond these woods _ stretching 
around to Elsonbury had been a try- 
ing puzzle for Bill. Once safely 
across and he knew there was shelter 
among the rocky tors of the hills. 
Had night been nearer they would 
have remained concealed in the woods 
until then but darkness was yet many 
hours away and Bill realized that the 
children would soon be missed and 
search begun; besides Pete—coward 
that he was—was beginning to 
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grumble at the roughness he was 
compelled to use to keep the little 
boy quiet. His sister, in the clutches 
of Red Bill, was too terrified to do 
aught but sob, but the boy kept up 
a constant struggle to escape from the 
“gypsies” in spite of Pete’s half- 
hearted shakes and_ cuffs. Bill 
wanted him to change and let him 
have the boy, but the idea seemed, 
somehow, to terrify Pete, who caught 
up the youngster and struck off across 
the moor. 

Again luck seemed to favor them 
and they reached the hills without see- 
ing any one and began to seek a 
hiding place. Once secured, it was 
Bill’s intention to secrete the children 
and send a demand for a ransom. 

“Then, Pete, me covey, we'll go to 
the Cape and live like luds,” he would 
chuckle. 

The plan was good and the realiza- 
tion seemed as simple as the theory, 
but a careful backward observation 
that revealed a dozen or more men 
scattered over the moor, with bodies 
bent as if searching the furze and ever 
moving nearer, proved that pursuit 
had begun. Bill had anticipated, of 
course, a general alarm when the chil- 
dren were missed but why should it be 
persecuted so soon and so exactly 
over the course they had taken? He 
was unaware of the existence of the 
old country-woman who, while gath- 
ering water-cress in Long Pole 
brook, “had seen two men with chil- 
dren go by, towards the moor.” 

And so the pursuit began. 

Bill and Pete, with the children, had 
a long start and could baffle the 
others by keeping out of their sight, 
but they were uneasy and somewhat 
frightened—Pete especially. Every 
time a grouse rose whirring from 
cover he shuddered. The sound so 
much resembled the noise of the 
treadmill over there in Hargate jail. 

The children, small as they were, 
grew heavy from constant carrying. 
Besides they cried much for their 
“mamma” and “papa” and “grandpa 
John.” The little girl cried the most 
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partly because Bill couldn’t keep his 
hand over her mouth all the time and 
because Pete had got upon speaking 
terms with the boy through his 
knowledge of several stories oi 
“prixies,” which he mixed in a most 
wonderful manner and by singing 
“Little, brown jug” in a cracked voice 
until Bill checked him most summar- 
ily. 

The question of food had become 
of great importance. Their supply 
had been limited at the beginning and 
now, on the second day, had dwindled 
to nearly nothing. The children 
were always hungry, it seemed, and 
they cried constantly for water which 
was as scarce as food. They had 
whisky but Bill and Pete were both 
surprised to find that the children 
would not touch it. Pursued as they 
were, they did not dare to stop to ob- 
tain food or even to rest for any 
length of time, but hurried as fast as 
possible towards the higher hills of 
Thornton Willy. 

sill had been unusually ugly all 
day. His feet had developed stone- 
blisters and he had detected Pete in 
the act of surreptitiously feeding the 
children. His language had become 
such that even Pete had felt de- 
pressed. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
they reached a deserted stone quarry 
where, seeking a shady corner, Bill 
removed his shoes and swore he 
would go no farther until he felt bet- 
ter. Pete found a good place for the 
children and they soon fell asleep: 
then he lit his pipe and sat down and 
covertly watched Bill. 

That worthy evidently was much 
depressed and was thinking deeply. 
For an hour or more he sat moodily 
silent, staring at the rocks, then he 
called Pete. He had concocted a 
plan, which he proceeded to unfold 
with much emphasis and little circum- 
locution. 

They were being closely followed 
and in time would be caught. He 


did n't intend to spend the rest of his 
life upon that d-----d treadmill in 
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Hargate. It meant “life” at their 
age if they were caught; so some- 
thing must be done. His plan was 
to kill one of the children and leave 
the body where the pursuers would 
find it, with a note saying that if they 
were followed any farther, then the 
other child would also be sacrificed. 
At first he had decided to kill the little 
girl because the boy could travel bet- 
ter, but believing that when the ques- 
tion of ransom came up a mother’s 
love would incline more towards the 
girl he had concluded to put the boy 
to death; or rather he, Pete, should 
do it while he wrote the note. He 
could take the boy out of sight of the 
girl and a knife would do the busi- 
ness without any noise. 

Pete was horror-struck. He was 
not over and above conscientious but 
he had always avoided murder. He 
was not a “city crook” like Bill and 
disliked long chances.” Many 
thoughts crowded his stupid head that 
never had been there before and in 
the end he did something that he 
never had had courage to do before; 
he refused Bill point blank. He even, 
to his own surprise, went so far as to 
expostulate with him about any kill- 
ing. 

Bill looked at him for a moment in 
amazement, then yelled: 

“Yer damned coward! Git out! 
Yer never was any blooming good. 
Gimme the knife an’ go hide yerself.” 

With a glance at the sleeping chil- 
dren, Pete, quite cowed, went. As he 
turned the corner of the quarry and 
got beyond Bill’s baneful glare a 
feeble determination came to him to 
return and prevent the murder even 
by force, but his courage failed him. 
His fear of Bill was too strong; and 
he slowly climbed the hill. 

He had grown fond of that boy 
Half forgotten recollections of his 
sister’s children for whom he had 
made boats and who had climbed 
upon his knees, before the constable 
knew him, came back to him. Sup- 
pose that it was her boy that was to 
be killed? His foot kicked against 
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an abandoned steel drill and he 
picked it up. It would be a formid- 
able weapon and he would go back 
and stop Bill. Yes, he would kill him 
if need be! He started down the 
hill, but again in his mind’s eye he 
saw the stalwart form and brutal 
leering face of his comrade and 
remembered certain events in which 
Bill had figured in a manner worthy 
of a fiend, and he stopped. He knew 
that he was a coward and he cursed 
himself for it. Probably the deed 
was done by this time, anyway. Red 
Bill didn’t waste time when his mind 
was made up. 

He went on up the hill till he came 
to the edge of the quarry. He 
dreaded to look down, but did so. At 
first he could see no one, but by ly- 
ing prostrate and peering over the 
edge the whole scene unfolded to 


him. Bill was seated directly 
beneath him, leaning against the 
rock. He saw the children still 


asleep as he had left them. The deed 
had not been done as yet and he won- 
dered why. He could think of nce 
other reason than that they were 
locked in each other’s arms and Bill 
did n’t want to kill the boy that way. 
3ut Bill was waiting, waiting 
remorselessly. Pete, looking down 
upon him, shuddered. He would go 
away and hide where he could see no 
more. He felt that he could stand it 
no longer, but just as he began to 
arise he saw the children awake and 
sit up. Supported upon his fore- 
arms he remained transfixed. Bill, 
beneath him, straightened up and ran 
his hand into his shirt front. Pete 
knew that he was feeling for his knife; 
and then, in this crisis of his life, a 
determination came to him; a sudden 
strength that before had been lack- 
ing. He reached for, and found, the 
heavy, three-foot drill. Very care- 
fully he held it suspended over the 
edge until it was directly in line with 
Bill’s head. He gave one glance and 
then looked no more. 

Far off to the east the rays of the 
setting sun glistened upon the white 
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steeple and gilt cross of the church at 
Elsonbury. With his eyes upon it, 
Pete muttered: “Good-by, Bill, old 
pard,” and dropped the drill. He 
did not look. He had no need. No 
thunderbolt of Jove would be surer. 
The sound that came up to him was 


not the ring of steel as it strikes upon 
stone. 


Slowly, even painfully, he arose to 
his feet and gazed at the sky; and 
then there came a sound from up 
over the moor. It was the long- 
drawn bay of a bloodhound as it 
takes the trail. He smiled as he 
realized that the children would soon 
be found, then turned towards the 
mountains. 





This shows one of severai sand-bag coffer-dams which turned the river from side to side, as desired 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE NEW 


ELECTRIC PLANT AT GARVIN’S 


FALLS. 


In June of last year the contractors 
began work upon a new stone dam 
across the Merrimack river at Garvin’s 
Falls. It was a big undertaking when 
one considers the frequency and size of 
the freshets with which this beautiful 
river has provided us during the last 
few years. But the dam is now practi- 
cally completed, as is also a new canal 
and power house. The accompanying 
views show some phases of the condi- 
tions under which it was necessary to 
work. 

The dam, including the headgate wall 


of the canal is nearly 800 feet long, 
with a spillway s5s50 feet long. At 
one end 75 feet is two feet higher than 
the rest of the spillway; this will be un- 
covered at low water and will afford 
more relief at time of freshet. The 
dam is 30 feet high with a base of 35 
feet. 

The bed of the river is all rock at this 
place and has been blasted down to the 
solid ledge. In this ledge has been cut 
a channel the width of the dam, about 
four feet deep, and the masonry was 
begun in this channel. This will effect- 
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Winter view, looking across the river. Construction was scarcely interrupted all winter 
& y 


ually prevent any under-leakage or any 
tendency to displacement. 

Cut granite facings with hearting of 
rubble laid in Portland cement have 
been used, and approximately 20,000 
cubic yards of masonry built. 

About 20,000 yards of excavating was 
needed for the canal, and part of this 
was a good grade of stone for the heart- 
ing of the dam. An excellent grade of 
sand for mortar was also found on the 
property near by. 

Every carload of cement has under- 
gone severe tests of 24 hours and of 7 
and 27 days. The headgate wall and 
abutments are concrete and rubble-con- 
crete. Complete stone-crushing and 
concrete-mixing plants were a part of 
the construction outfit. Fourteen steam 
derricks and 17 steam drills have been 
in operation at one time. 

The canal, as enlarged, will carry the 
entire flow of the river at low stages, 
and is of exceptional strength. The 
station as completed is to stand entirely 
across the end of the canal and will 
double the capacity of the station in use 
the past few years. Its equipment is to 
be Rodney Hunt horizontal turbines, 


directly connected to General Electric 
three-phase generators. Six thousand 
horse-power will be generated and will 
all be used by the Manchester Traction, 
Light and Power Co., which controls the 
electrical interests of Manchester,— 
street railways, lighting and power,—and 
supplies current for a portion of the 
Concord & Manchester electric branch 
of the Boston & Maine railroad. 





Looking up the canal towards the headgates 

















Publisher's Announcement. 


€ The publisher of the Granite Monthly desires at this time 
to announce a part of the programme for the summer and 
fall issues of the magazine. 

€ Inthe July number will be found the first instalment of 
“Personal Reminiscences,” by Hon. Frank B. Sanborn of 
Concord, Mass. 

@ Mr. Sanborn is one of the few survivors of the celebrated 
circle of “Concord Philosophers”; was the literary executor 
of Theodore Parker and is well known as the latest his- 
torian of New Hampshire, his volume being issued this 
present April. His political life began in New Hampshire, 
but he removed to Massachusetts half a century ago and 
has been a considerable factor in moulding the charitable 
institutions and the ‘other public policies of Massachusetts 
for the years since elapsed, 

@ His papers will run through a series of issues and will 
be illustrated by numerous fine cuts, many of them from 
hitherto unpublished originals. All who remember Mr. 
Sanborn’s part in the Butler campaigns in Massachusetts 
in 1873-1883 will await with pleasure his story of those 
strenuous times. 

€ During the season there will be a profusely illustrated 
story of the summer life upon the many beautiful lakes of 
the state, paying particular attention to the camps for boys 
and girls, of which there are many. There will also be a 
sporting number in which will be pictured, as far as possible, 
every New Hampshire born winner of a regular athletic 
event (amateur,or professional); every New Hampshire 
bred horse that makes a low mark or gets a good position 
in a big race; the big fish and the anglers who catch them, 
and the good strings of game with their gunners. In ad- 
dition to these special features there will be timely articles 
upon Good Roads, Old Home Week, Forestry, and kindred 
topics of vital interest to the prosperity of the state. These 
with the regular illustrated town stories and miscellaneous 
matter will make a magazine which should receive the 
hearty support of all friends of the good old Granite State. 
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